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XVIII.—CHAUCER’S RETRACTIONS 


At the end of Chaucer’s Parson's Tale (1, 1081-92) the 
writer, speaking in his own person, asks the prayers of his 
readers that he may be forgiven, especially for his “ trans- 
lacions and endytings of worldly vanitees, the whiche |] 
revoke in my retracciouns ”’; he gives a list of the prin- 
cipal ones, adding “ and many another book, if they were 
in my remembrance”; and thanks Jesu Christ and all 
the saints for the works of edification which he has written. 
The question as to the genuineness of this passage may b« 
approached from a new and more a priori point of view, 
if it still is a question;! if it is not, the following facts 
will still throw light on the subject. I propose to diseuss 
the history and implications of the word retracciouns, and 
certain parallels to Chaucer’s list of his works and ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction or satisfaction with them. 


*It is needless to review opinion on the subject, since this has been 
done by Dr. Spies in the Festschrift Adolf Tobler . . . dargebracht 
(Brunswick, 1905), pp. 383-394. Of late years the tendency has 
been to regard the passage as genuine. The textual argument 
against it is not at all convincing. 
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The word in this concrete sense seems not to have beep 
used in the vernaculars before this case, though retraccivn 
was used in Old French for the action of drawing back. 
transitively or intransitively. But in Latin the similar 
word retractatio was used concretely, in the sense of a 
reconsideration or correction, in no less than three earlier 
Latin works which are more or less similar to Chaucer's 
Retractions.' 

The earliest and most important is St. Augustine’s 
Retractationes,? which he wrote about the year 427, when 
he was seventy-three years old, having conceived the work 
fifteen years before. It was meant to be a review and re- 
vision of all his earlier works, but he states at the end thai 
he published his retractatio of ninety-three major works, all 
that he remembered, before he began to revise (retractar: 
his epistles and sermons. His main object is to restate, 
revise or withdraw passages which he now feels to be 
objectionable; but he also reviews his own progress as a 
theologian, taking up his works chronologically, corrects 
misunderstandings, excuses certain premature publica- 
tions, sometimes defends himself, reassails such old enc- 
mies as the Pelagians, sometimes merely states the facts 
about a work, or even speaks of it with entire satisfaction.’ 
Most of his self-criticisms naturally are purely theological: 
but they include regrets for using language insufficient| 
Christian, for once lightly calling the Muses “ quasi 


‘Urry in 1721 was the first to use the longer form of tle word 
for the Chaucerian passage. It has since become general, but we 
may well revert to Chaucer’s own form, even though it may have 
more of the meaning of the other than of its own modern meaning. 

* Retractationum libri duo, ed. Pius Knéll, 1902, in the Vienns 
Corpus, vol. xxxv1; Migne, Patr. Lat., xxxt1, pp. 583-656. The 
work is studied by Professor Adolf Harnack in the Sitzungsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy, 1905, pp. 1096-1131. 

* As of his Ad Emeritum (bk. 1, 72), Die fide (11, 89), ete. 
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aliquas deas ” (1, 3) and using the word “ omen” (I, 1), 
for giving too much recognition to chance and fortune 
(I, 1), ete. Occasionally he gives a bit of purely literary 
self-criticism; of his De inmortalttate animae he says 
(I, 5) he does not see how it got abroad against his will, 
and that it is so obscure, with its brevity and involved 
thought, that it is tiresome to read and he himself can 
scarcely make out what he meant. The work has always 
been sufficiently well-known, considering its comparative 
lack of interest and importance; manuscripts are numer- 
ous, and it is mentioned by Possidonius, Prosper of 
Aquitaine and Cassiodorus,’ as well as by later medieval 
writers. 

It is the avowed model of the second work of like name 
which I am to deseribe, the Venerable Bede’s Liber 
retractationts in actus [sic] apostolorum.*® This is a late 
work, written after the year 731, and is simply a sup- 
plement of his earlier Expositio in acta apostolorum. He 
takes up the Book of Acts chapter by chapter, commenting 
on various passages, of which some he had and some he 
had not discussed in the earlier work, the most notable 
difference between the two being that here he makes far 
more use of the Greek text. Bede’s Retractatio is a re- 
vision of his earlier work to a much less extent than St. 
Augustine’s Retractationes of his, and is really not much 
like the book it claims as a model. 

The third work to be noted is better named,—the Re- 
tractationes * put by Gerald de Barri at the end of his 


* Vienna Corpus edition, p. xxi; Harnack, p. 1130. 

*Harnack, p. 1124. 

*Ed. Giles (London, 1844), x11, pp. 96-156; Migne, Patr. Lat., 
xcul, pp. 995-1032. 

*Giraldus Cambrensis (Rolls Ser., 1861), 1, pp. 425-7. He wrote 
also more than one other list of his works (vol. 1, pp. 409-423). 
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Descriptio Cambriae. He means to set forth, he says, 
what in his earlier writings is to be reconsidered (retrac- 
tanda), and how far his readers are to be on their guard 
against taking uncertain statements for certainties. He 
takes up only a few of his writings, the Topographia //i- 
bernica, the Symbolum electorum, the Invectiones, and the 
De gestis Giraldi, and admits that in the last two some 
of the strictures on his chief enemy, Archbishop Hubert 
Walter, were founded more on rumor than on fact, and 
that he had showed undue heat against him. He also 
states that some of the poems included among his are 
not by him. Nearly half the work is an analysis of the 
Archbishop’s character. Though he does not say so, pro- 
bably he got the title and partially the idea from St. 
Augustine, whose De civitate Dei he quotes.' 

It is hard to doubt that at least the title,? perhaps the 
idea also, of the final section of the Parson's Tale is due 
directly or indirectly to either St. Augustine or Gerald. 
The plural form of the word is used, as by the other two, 
but not by Bede, and the use of the plural marks the word as 
concrete in sense. The form retracciouns (<retractiones), 
instead of retractaciouns, may be meant to convey the idea 
of withdrawal as well as of rehandling, for the passage is 
mainly a disowning or soi-disant revocation of works 
deemed blameworthy.* As to the purpose, of course i 


1He also mentions Bede’s histories. 

*It is practically that, the passage being called “ my retrac- 
ciouns”; unless we are to suppose, as Tyrwhitt suggested, the 
reference is to a work lost or never written. 

* There seems a certain irony, possibly gentle cynicism or merely 
formal piety, in appending it to the most extensive of them. ‘t 
Augustine gives the impression of being more in earnest,—* Seribere 
autem mihi ista piacuit, ut haec emittam in manus hominum, a 
quibus ea, quae iam edidi, reuocare et emendare non possum” 
(Prologus, §3). I am aware that some believe large parts of the 
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is by no means precisely like that of St. Augustine’s book. 
The saint, dealing only with works written since he be- 
came a catechumen, and mostly when he was a cleric, had 
not to disavow entire unedifying books, but merely to 
correct passages. The resemblance is greater to Gerald’s 
Retractationes, also brief, also appended to an earlier and 
long work, also expressing moral compunction; but less 
well known. Either might have served to erystallize a 
narrowly pious impulse in the sick or aging Chaucer.’ 
This pious impulse does not lack parallels in literary 
history. Sometimes, as with Chaucer, it is expressed in 
the very publication which contains the supposed offence. 
Edmund Spenser, “ having in the greener times of ” his 
youth composed “ two Hymnes in the praise of love and 


Canterbury Tales were out of Chaucer’s hands before his death; 
if so, there may be a slight chance, perhaps, that it was possible 
to append this passage to MSS. which it was impossible to expurgate 
or suppress. Yet Manc. T., save for its moralizing end fully as 
worldly a vanity as most of the works recanted, is indissolubly joined 
to Pars. T. (cf. my study MS. Hl. 7334 and Revision of the C. T., Ch. 
Soc., 1909, p. 21). The Retractions seem to occur in all MSS. which 
contain the immediately preceding part of Pars T. unmutilated. I 
have examined two-thirds of the existing mss. of the C. T. (cf. the 
above-mentioned study, pp. 4, 24-5), and have seen the passage in the 
following: (in London) HI. 1758, Roy. 18C, Add. 5140, Egert. 2726; 
(in Oxford) Arch. Seld., Bodl. 414, Hatt., Rawl. 149 and 223, New 
Coll., Trin. Coll. 49 (from my notes I cannot be positive as to this 
MS.); (in Cambridge) Cm.]i and Mm, Trin. Coll. 3. 15; Lichfield. 
The latter part (or all) of Pars. T., including the Retractions, is 
wanting in all the nineteen other Mss. listed on p. 4 of my study, 
except MS. Laud 600; in this the end of the tale was lost, and re- 
placed in a later hand only through v. 1080. i. e., as far as the 
Retractions, which proves nothing except some independence on the 
part of the mender. The passage is or was in five of the eight 
published mss. 

*He shows elsewhere, I believe, no acquaintance with Gerald. 
St. Augustine he frequently names and quotes, usually no doubt at 
second-hand. Cf. Skeat’s index of names and add Phys. T., 114-7. 
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beautie,” found they ministered overmuch to youthful 
passions, and was urged “ to call in the same.” Finding 
them much spread in manuscript copies, he “ resolved 
at least to amend, and, by way of retractation, to reforme 
them,” and accordingly wrote his Platonic hymns ()f 
Heavenly Love and Of Heavenly Beautie. Along with 
the former two, he published them in 1596, with the 
preface which I have summarized. His mea culpa over 
the earlier hymns, now published with a poetic corrective, 
hardly seems to us called for, and clearly was not meant 
to be taken very seriously,’ as perhaps Chaucer’s was not. 
A very mild degree of attrition suffices to a satisfactory 
confession when the ghostly father is the poet’s self. 
Again, among Robert Herrick’s Noble Numbers the second 
is His Prayer for Absolution:— 


For Those my unbaptizéd Rhimes, 
Writ in my wild unhallowéd Times: 
For every sentence, clause, and word 
That’s not inlaid with Thee, (my Lord) 
Forgive me, God, and blot each Line 
Out of my Book, that is not Thine. 

: But if, ’mongst all, Thou find’st here one 
Worthy thy Benediction; 
That One of all the rest, shall be 
The Glory of my Work, and Me. 


This appeared in 1648 in the same volume with the 
Hesperides and the epigrams, for some of which latter 
absolution was quite in order. 

Other poets late in life have expressed regret for their 
early works, often those for which posterity most values 
them. Jean de Meun at the beginning of his Testamen! 


4Cf. Fletcher in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxvi, p. 452. But his 
use of the word retractation puts him in the line headed by St. 


Augustine. 
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expresses repentance for the vain writings of his youth 
which have given delight, and in which he must have 
included his part of Le Roman de la Rose ; Boceaccio shows 
shame for his nugas, pricks to unholy love, after the terri- 
fying messages of the monk Pietro Petroni.' Angus 
O'Daly, an Irish satirist and bard of the 16th century, 
in dying uttered a rann revoking his many slanderous 
verses on the nobles of Munster.* Lope de Vega on his 
death-bed told his biographer Montalvan that he regretted 
not having given his whole life to composing autos and 
other religious poetry.* Dryden, warning Mrs. * Cor- 
inna” Thomas in a letter of November, 1699, against 
writing as coarsely as Mrs. Behn did, says, ‘I confess, 
I am the last man who ought, in justice, to arraign her, 
who have been my self too much a libertine in most of 
my poems; which I shou’d be well contented I had time 
either to purge, or to see them fairly burn’d.”* That this 
was due to no merely passing mood is shown in his Eleqy 
on Mrs. Ann Kulligrew,— 


O gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy? 


O wretched we! why were we hurried down 
This lubrique and adulterate age, 

(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own) 
T’ increase the steaming ordures of the stage? 


Others have really done what Dryden said he should have 
liked todo. George Herbert’s friend Nicholas Ferrer just 


‘Letter to Maghinardo dei Cavalcanti; ef. De Gen. Deor. xiv, 19; 
Petrarch, Lett. Sen. J, 5. 

*Eleanor Hull, Text Book of Irish Literature, 1, 175; Douglas 
Hyde, Literary History of Ireland, pp. 477-8. 

*Obras (Royal Academy, Madrid, 1890), 1, 496. 

‘Scott-Saintsbury edition, xvi, p. 166. Dr. Root also refers to 
parallels in Ruskin and Tolstoi (Poetry of Chaucer, p. 288). 
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before his death had a bonfire made of all his lighter 
secular writings on the spot where he was to be buried.’ 
It is clear then that the impulse has shown itself again 
and again to express regret for and even to destroy 
works which the over-sensitive conscience of elder years 
has thought blameworthy. It is true that Chaucer’s /e- 
tractions pass most of these other disclaimers in solem- 
. nity; also that Chaucer was no longer himself if he seri- 
ously would have liked to blot out entirely, on religious and 
moral grounds, the Book of the Duchess, the T'roilus, tle 
House of Fame, the Legend of Good Women, the Parlia- 
ment of Fouls, and the Canterbury Tales (“ thilke that 
sownen in-to sinne”). Certainly no disavowal among 
those mentioned seems at once so solemn and so needless. 
Yet Spenser’s, Herrick’s and Dryden’s, if taken literally. 
seem to a modern needlessly sweeping and strong. With 
Chaucer there is also to be considered the enormous!) 
strong pull of the whole spiritual teaching of the Middle 
Ages toward the ascetic attitude to worldly pleasure, which 
often has become stronger on a man as he has aged, which 
has drawn statesmen and soldiers into such religious houses 
as the Grande Chartreuse even as late as the 19th century: 
we may remember also the statement in Gascoigne’s 7'heo- 
logical Dictionary that Chaucer at his death was bitterly 
penitent for his amorous writings.” It is clear also that 
before Chaucer’s day there was a well-marked though slim 
literary tradition for writing Retractations, which, if it 
does not prove it was Chaucer who wrote the Retracta- 


‘A. G. Hyde, George Herbert and his Times (London, 1906), p. 
255. A distinguished modern artist is known by his friends to 
have destroyed a number of his valuable early works because he 
considered them likely to have an immoral effect. 

* Hales, Folia Literaria, pp. 110-1. 
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tions,’ would make his doing so a little more intelligible. 
After all this, is it so hard to believe in at least so much 
other-worldliness as is shown by adding the passage to a 
work which he neither suppressed nor reformed ? 


Joun S. P. Tartock. 


*It has sometimes been suggested that they were added by one 
of those vaguely-conceived denizens of the past, “the old monks.” 
This reflects the discredited notion that in the later Middle Ages 
most of the copying was still done in convents. Adam the Scrivener 
was no monk, But late in his life Chaucer, who the year before his 
death rented a house from the monks of Westminster, might have 
got into the monkish point of view. Even when he finished the 
Troilus he had enough of it to summon young folk home to God 
from worldly vanity and carnal love (Vv. 1722ff.); which is very 
like a Retraction of the Troilus and Criseyde. 


XIX.—THE VOGUE OF RICHARD JEFFERIES 


No one, so far as I know, has attempted to analyze the 
significant disagreement between the perfervid admirers 0{ 
Richard Jefferies and those who read his books with mild 
respect. Henley’s familiar phrase, “a reporter of genius,” 
which from the point of viewof those outside the eult seems 
more than just, falls far short of satisfying those within 
the cult. They prefer the unmixed adulation implied in 
the very title of the biography by Walter Besant, //, 
Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. They prefer the judgment 
of Mr. Henry Salt, who centres his praise, not on 7): 
Gamekeeper at Home, but on The Story of My Lear, 
which future ages are to read with “tears of pity an 
admiration.” They prefer the poetically phrased eriti 
cism of his latest disciple and biographer, Mr. Edward 
| Thomas, who tells us that the mystical Jefferies * fought in 
the dim, far-off, wavering van, of which we have yet no 
sure tidings.” 

The excellence of Jefferies’s early work is conceded hy 
all his readers and critics, and need not be pointed ou’ 
afresh; Jefferies the reporter has a secure position.  [u1' 
Jefferies the “mystic ” is still neglected, in the opinion 
of those of the inner circle; and they are demanding, wit! 
increasing insistence, that something be done about 
Why does the world persist in shrugging its shoulders 
when the “true” Jefferies is mentioned? Why do we 
not esteem more highly the Jefferies of The Story of \y 
Heart, the Jefferies of the “dim, far-off, wavering van ”’ 

It is hardly possible to consider the story of his heart 
without considering briefly the story of his life. Jefferies 
was of country stock, with an infusion of Fleet-Stree' 
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blood—his mother was a city woman whom country life 
had soured. He attended the schools of the poorer middle 
class irregularly up to the age of fifteen, and had no 
further education. At home he was unhappy, out of 
sympathy with his parents, with his brothers and sisters, 
and with farm life; nor did he have close friends in the 
neighborhood. Rebelling against the prose of farm life, 
he sought the poetry of the woods and downs. When 
about fifteen years old, he ran away with a cousin, hoping 
to reach romantic Moseow ultimately; the boys were back 
quickly enough, spent all their money in tickets to Amer- 
ica, but having no money for food, promptly returned to 
Wiltshire. Jefferies found himself on the farm once 
more, completely out of tune with it. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered journalism in a small town near his home, 
and the same year began to resort to the hills with the 


avowed purpose of ridding himself of sordid surroundings. 
Even now he had little human companionship; he was, in 
fact, for the most part disliked or merely pitied. Inu My 
Old Village, he wrote, late in life, ‘“ There was not a 
single one friendly to me.” In and near London, subse- 


quently, he seemed the loneliest of men, “a shy, proud 


recluse ’—strangers could not converse with him at all. 
As the years went on, his pride and reserve and sensitive- 
ness increased. Like most modern aspirants to literary 
suecess, he soon began to write novels,—a long list of 
utterly worthless, unsuccessful Scarlet Shawls and the like. 
“You have no idea,” he wrote in 1873, “ of the wretched 
feeling produced by incessant disappointment, and the long. 
long months of weary waiting for decisions without the 
least hope.” These long months really lengthened into 
years and a lifetime; for although he published his essays 
and later novels readily enough, he earned very little 
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money through them. That he wrote, on occasion, with 
a rug round his knees till five in the morning did not 
mend matters. Nor did his marriage in 1874, to a Miss 
Jessie Baden, by whom he had two children. The old 
heartrending contrast continued—the redundant wealth of 
nature and the pinching poverty of human life. Smal! 
wonder that he wrote in one of his novels, “ I would in- 
finitely rather be a tallow-chandler, with a good steady 
income and no thought, than an author; at the first oppor- 
tunity I mean to go into the tallow business.” 

To his dangerous sensitiveness, which rebelled against 
dull surroundings, to his fatuous efforts to succeed in 
. literature, to his lack of intellectual development and the 
poised judgment that education brings, there was added 
the chief bane of all,—broken health. He had never been 
strong; and in 1881, when he was in his prime, his fatal 
sickness began, an ulceration of the small intestine. This 
led to terrible suffering, and in 1887 his thirty-nine years 
of gloom, despair, and illness came to an end. 

The Story of My Heart, which Jefferies wrote in his 
last years, is a book painful to read, bitter in its rejection 
of much that is best in life, blind and pathetically hopeful 
in its quest for a “ soul-life” higher than Deity. Long 
passages in it, as in his later essays, are devoted to an 
ecstatic, but hardly happy, celebration of hours spent in 
the fields and at the sea-shore earnestly praying “to find 
this something better than a god,” and it is in these pas- 
sages that Mr. Salt and Mr. Edward Thomas discover the 
spiritual and “ mystical” Jefferies whom they admire so 
ardently. 

First of all, it is important to note that Jefferies was 
not a pantheistic mystic. Like Matthew Arnold, he was 
assured that 


“Nature and man can never be fast friends.” 
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This assertion he makes again and again in his writings. 
Thus: 


“There is nothing human in nature.... All nature, all the 
universe that we can see, is absolutely indifferent to us, and except 
to us human life is of no more value than grass. ... By no course 
of reasoning, however tortuous, can nature and the universe be fitted 
to the mind.... I refuse to be bound by the laws of the tides, 
nor am I so bound.... I conclude that no deity has anything to 
do with nature.” 


‘ 


This sense of the “ anti-human” character of nature 
Mr. Salt reluctantly labels as one of his “ defects ’—if a 
defect at all, a rather important one surely. Mr. Thomas 
is so reluctant that he denies altogether that such was the 
conviction of Jefferies, desperately searches through the 
rest of his hero’s writings for support, and in triumph 
presents several passages from an essay printed posthu- 
mously. But a careful reading of these passages indicates 


that only one paragraph points to a kinship between man 
and nature, and even this paragraph can be reconciled, if 
one deems it necessary to do so, with the usual attitude 
abundantly expressed in The Story of My Heart, in The 
Life of the Fields, in Field and Hedgerow, in Amaryjllis 
at the Fair. That Jefferies momentarily thought other- 


wise is quite possible, but it was only momentarily, and 
there is no evidence of another view in those writings 
which Mr. Salt and Mr. Thomas regard as typical. 

If, then, Jefferies did not find the One in the many 
through a sympathetic understanding of the natural world, 
why did he persist in spending his hours in wandering 
over the downs and through the fields ? 

I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that he 
went to nature because she could provide as nothing else 
could the intense life of the senses—‘‘ The intense life of 
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the senses, there is never enough for them.” Even as a boy 
he found himself hostile to his human surroundings; and 
as he grew older, poverty and illness increased his re- 
vulsion from the world of men and his desire for the 
sensuous life. Nature, notwithstanding her indifference 
to the presence of man in her midst, offered, on the one 
hand relief from the indifference of the human world— 
a less excusable indifference it seemed to him—and on 
the other hand a fulness of exquisite, sensuous pleasure 
attainable nowhere else. 

One might object that it is city life that usually attracts 
country youth, because of the variety and abundance of 
sensuous pleasures it holds forth. That is true, and it 
was true of Jefferies: 


“The exquisite delight of utterly abandoned extravagance, no 
eounting—anathemas on counting and calculating! If life be not 
a dream what is the use of living? 

“Say what you will, the truth is, we all struggle on in hope 
of living in a dream some day. This is my dream. Dreadfully, 
horribly wicked, is it not, in an age that preaches thrift ani— 
twaddle? No joy like waste in London streets; happy waste, 
imaginative extravagance; to and fro like a butterfly! ” 


Unfortunately, however, these pleasures must be paid for. 
and Jefferies could not pay for them. But he could at 
least enjoy the works of art to be found in London and 
Paris; unable to afford “to buy so much as a glass of 
ale,” he seeks refreshment in the National Gallery: 


“The glowing face of Cytherea in Titian’s Venus and Adonis, 
the heated cheek, the lips that kiss each eye that gazes on them, 
the desiring glance, the golden hair—sunbeams moulded into fea- 
tures—this face answered me. Juno’s wide back and mesial groove. 
is anything so lovely as the back? Cytherea’s poised hips unveiled 
for judgment; these called up the same thirst I felt on the green- 
sward in the sun, on the wild beach listening to the quiet sob as 
the summer wave drank at the land.” 
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Such a passage is, I cannot help thinking, less spirituai 
than sensual. The connection betwen this thirst and that 
caused by lying on the greensward is significant. The 
relation is still clearer in Nature in the Louvre. He 
goes to the Louvre, is arrested early by the beauty of the 
Vénus Accroupte, feasts his eyes upon it for the rest of 
the morning, returns the next day for the same purpose, 
and goes for a third time, only to find it more beautiful 
than ever. Why this increasing interest? he asks. Be 
cause, like a true Rousseauistie nympholept, he. has often 
dreamed that the higher-than-deity is a woman! “ The 
light and color suspended in the summer atmosphere . . . 
were to me always on the point of becoming tangible in 
some human form. ... Here there came back to me 
this old thought born in the midst of flowers and wind- 
rustled leaves, and I saw that with it the statue before 
me was in accord. ‘The living original of the work was 
the human personification of the secret influence which 
had beckoned me on in the forest and by running streams.” 
Romantie nympholepsy is indeed such a tribute as even 
the chivalrie Middle Ages did not pay to the physical 
beauty of woman—but it is not religion. And it leads, 
not to Christian service, not to personal excellence, but 
merely to a debased, purposeless pleasure in revery. It 
sometimes leads, as it did in the case of Jefferies, to such 
a confession as this: “ I should like to be loved by every 
beautiful woman on earth, from the swart Nubian to the / 
white and divine Greek.” | 

Inasmuch as the struggling author cannot enjoy the 
pleasures of city life in their totality, Jefferies had re- 
course to the country, where the sensuous life is not con- 
cerned with shillings. But it was not to seek bracing 
frost and snow and mountains. Most of our modern poets 
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of nature have profited by some such tonic: Wordsworth 
loved the bare crest of Scawfell, Thoreau the blasts of 4 
New England winter, Whitman the booming surf of Long 
Island. With Jefferies it was always “the great sun, 
burning ”—it was alwayssummer. Compare, in The Life 
of the Fields, the essay entitled “The Pageant of Sum- 
mer” with “January in Sussex Woods”; the former 
is long, full of color and sound, replete with feeling, the 
latter is one-third as long, unenthusiastic, composed mos*|\ 
of digression. To Jefferies, winter is indeed the “ in- 
verted year.” Now, in southern England January is 
sharp and snowy, February more moist and almost as cold, 
March is a month of east winds and slanting rain, and 
in the autumn north winds indicate the approach of winter 
—endless variety, ample stimulus to thought and physica! 
vigor. But in the writings of Jefferies we rarely hear o/ 
these months; his is a monotonous summer landscape, 
warm, often hot and enervating, and he himself is usually 
prone, “ with half-closed eyes.” The winds of October 
are too searching, he says, to allow one to linger beside 
the brook, “ but still it is pleasant to pass by and remember 
the summer days.” There is nothing so wearying, he 
says elsewhere, as a long frost; rain, mist, and gales are 
bad enough, but a frost is worse. These very things 
rain, mist, gales, frost—were celebrated by the American 
Transcendentalists: thus Thoreau, on a cold and dismal 
day in mid-November, “such a day as will almost oblige « 
man to eat his own heart,” exclaims, “ Ah, but is not this 
a glorious time for your deep inward fires?” In Thorean 
and Emerson, as in Wordsworth, the mind and the wil! 
‘ play fully as important a part as the senses. Jefferies. 
however, would brush aside the reason and the will, open 
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his soul to the warm sun and the soft breeze, and seek a 
Nirvana very different from that of the Hindoos. He 
lay on his back, he tells us, that he might receive “ the 
embrace of the earth,” which reminds us somewhat un- 
pleasantly of his swart Nubian and divine Greek. Here 
he could let nature play upon his senses her ravishing 
harmonies: 

“Joy in life; joy in life. The ears listen, and want more: the 
eyes are gratified with gazing, and desire yet further; the nostrils 
are filled with the sweet odors of flower and sap. The touch, too, 


has its pleasures, dallying with leaf and flower. Can you not almost 
grasp the odor-laden air and hold it in the hollow of your hand?” 


So subtle and responsive are his senses that he can even 
“feel a sense of blue color ” as he faces the strong breeze ; 


“it is wind-blue, not the night-blue, or heaven-blue, a 
color of air.” And overhead always the hot sun, blazing 
like a god, sending happiness to the myriad creatures 


down below. Sometimes it seems to him that everything 
is floating rather than growing or standing, the cares of 
life are dissolved, and there is the bliss of vacuity, the 
total absence of thought and desire; at other times the 
pouring light excites the feeling that an inexpressible 
thought is quivering in the azure overhead, a Soul, for 
the understanding of which abundant “soul-life” is ne- 
cessary—his prayer is ordinarily not for a higher soul-life 
but for more. Human existence is too brief, he insists 
again and again, pitifully brief; he would like to live 
for several centuries at least, and he is charitable enough 
to wish a similar good fortune for the grasshoppers: “ If 
they could only live longer!—but a few such seasons for 
them—I wish they could live a hundred years just to 
feast on the seeds and sing and be utterly happy and 
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; oblivious of everything but the moment they are passing.” 
In the light of such a passage—which has, indeed, its 
pathos—it is refreshing to turn to one like Emerson, whiose 
reach did not exceed his grasp, who could write and be- 
lieve, “ Life is unnecessarily long.” 

If Jefferies was “a reporter of genius,” he was also 4 
| hedonist. 


Norman Foersren. 
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XX.—SPENSER AND TWO OLD FRENCH GRAIL 
ROMANCES 


So far as the writer has been able to discover, attention 
has not been called to the probability that Spenser drew 
material directly from two French romances of the Grail- 
Perceval cycle for the episodes of the first two cantos of 
Book VI of the Faerie Queene. 


Sir Calidore’s maiden adventure (F. Q., VI, i, 11-47) took place 
at the Castle of Beards. After parting from Sir Artegal (sta. 10) 
the Knight of Courtesy resumed his quest of the Blatant Beast. 
He had not ridden far in the forest, however, when he came upon 
a squire bound hand and foot to a tree. The knight promptly 
released the captive and inquired the reason of his plight. The 
squire explained that close at hand was a castle at which “ a custome 
lewd and ill” was observed: the castle commanded a “ streight” 
(pass) and its chatelaine, the Lady Briana, exacted “for toll” the 
beards of all knights and the hair of all ladies who traveled that 
way; for Briana was enamored of the doughty but disdainful knight 
Crudor who refused to requite her love until she should present him 
with a mantle lined with “beards of Knights and locks of Ladies.” 
The squire and his “ faire Damzell,’ having ventured that day on 
the pass, were set upon by Maleffort, Briana’s seneschal, and the 
unhappy lover, incapable of withstanding so formidable a foe, was 
overcome and left secured as Calidore found him, while the seneschal 
went in pursuit of the maiden, who had sought safety in flight. The 
squire’s words were interrupted at this point by a shriek, and knight 
and squire saw Maleffort emerge from the wood “ hayling that mayden 
by the yellow heare.” Calidore hastened to the rescue, and after 
a fieree encounter, put Maleffort to flight, and overtook and killed 
him, striking him down in the very entrance of the castle unbarred to 
receive him. Thus gaining admittance to the hold, for the corpse pre- 
vented the closing of the portal, Calidore routed the defenders and 
forced his way into the presence of the Lady, who heaped reproaches 
on him for his incivility. In reply Calidore condemned the wicked 
custom practised at the castle and adjured Briana to forego it. She 
refused, and it was agreed that she should despatch a dwarf with 
a ring as a token to summon Crudor to defend her in single combat 
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against the stranger. Sir Calidore perforce passed the night within 
the castle. The next day he met and overcame Crudor, but spared 
his life on condition that he wed Briana without dower. The Lady, 
touched by such magnanimity, feasted the company, including the 
squire and his damsel, and made a tender of both her hand and her 
castle to the Courteous Knight, who declined the offer of marriage 
and accepted the castle only to bestow it on squire and damsel. 


Let us turn now to the episode of the Castle of Beards 
as it appears in the prose Perceval le Gallois, or Perles- 
vaus.* 


As Sir Lancelot was riding through a forest one day, he met 
another knight bowed low over his saddle-bow groaning with pain. 
The stranger warned him to turn back because of the evil custom 
maintained at the pass of the Castle of Beards, where a knight was 
required to part with his beard as toll, or challenge it. Lancelot 
proceeded undaunted and immediately beyond a great bridge found 
two armed and mounted knights at a castle gate, which was adornei 
with the beards and heads of many knights. One of the twain 
ordered him to halt and pay his toll. To his inquiry as to the 
reason for depriving knights of their beards the answer was that 
hermits in the forest made hair-shirts of them. In the encounter 
that followed Lancelot’s refusal to comply with the demand, he 
slew one knight and wounded the other. The Lady of the Castle 
with two of her maidens issued forth at this juncture and restrained 
the victor from killing the wounded knight. The Lady reproached 
Lancelot for the injury he had done her; he justified his act and 
inveighed against the wicked custom of the place. In the end it 
was amicably arranged that Lancelot should pass the night at the 
castle. At meat, for the Lady banqueted him, the courses were 
served by companies of knights in chains; each company was dis- 
tinguished by some form of mutilation (the nose cut off, the eyes 
put out, etc.). By virtue of superior prowess Lancelot had escaped 
the fate of these maimed knights, the Lady told him. She ended 
by offering him her love and the lordship of her castle. He 
courteously declined, and the next morning resumed his journey. 


2Potvin’s ed. Conte du Graal, vol. 1, p. 97ff. For an Englis) 
translation see Evans’ High History of the Holy Grail, Everyman's 
Library ed., pp. 99-102. 
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The source of the fundamental motif of these two 
adventures, or rather two versions of one and the same 
story, is of course in a familiar legend of Celtic origin.’ 
The story of the Welsh giant or king, whose ambition to 
possess a mantle lined with the beards of defeated brother 
kings was frustrated by Arthur, appears episodically in 
the literature of the Middle Ages and later.? Geoffrey’s 
account is accepted by Professor W. A. Nitze as the pro- 
bable prototype of the Perlesvaus form.* We read in 
the Historia that the giant Ritho had furs (“ pelles’’) 
made of the beards of kings he had slain, and that on one 
oceasion he sent to Arthur to demand his beard, which, 
in consideration of that king’s preéminence, he designed 
for the principal place in the garment. Refusal, he 
warned Arthur, would be followed by a challenge to single 
combat, with the beard of the vanquished and the furs 
themselves as the spoils of the victor. Arthur chose to 


fight, and defeated and slew the giant. Malory’s version 
varies from Geoffrey’s only in details which, with a single 
possible exception, can have no significance for this study. 


Malory’s King Ryons has “trimmed a mantle” with 
beards. 


So profound is the change wrought in the form and 
spirit of this old Celtic tale, so considerable and material 
are the accretions to it, as it comes from the hands both of 


*San Marte, Beitrige zur bretonischen und celtisch-germanischen 
Heldensage, p. 60. 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hist. Reg. Brit., x, 3; the so-called 
“Suite” Merlin, or Livre d’Arthur, Pt. 11, fol. 105; Layamon, Brut, 
v. 11957 ff.; Malory, Morte Darthur, 1, 24, where the version repre- 
sents a fusing of the Merlin details with those of the Chevalier aug 
Deux Epées; Drayton, Polyolbion, song 4; the ballad of King Rience’s 
Challenge (Furnivall’s ed. Robert Laneham’s Letter, pp. 41-2). 

*The Old French Grail Romance of Perlesvaus, p. 104 n. 
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the Perlesvaus writer and of Spenser that the hypothesis 
of coincidence, to account for the closeness of the paralle| 
between the two versions, is altogether precluded. 
Moreover, to account satisfactorily for the variations of 
Spenser’s rendering from that of the Perlesvaus, it is 
quite unnecessary, I am persuaded, to postulate an ante- 
cedent of Spenser’s version nearer to it than is the Old 
French romance. True, the changes and additions made 
by Spenser are numerous: A squire bound to a tree and a 
fugitive damsel his partner in distress are substituted at 
the beginning for the knight with a flayed face; instead 
of two knights at the bridge there is but a single burly 
seneschal to execute the Lady’s will; the Lady does not 
leave the protection of her hold, but is found by Calidore 
on his irruption into the castle (a detail which recalls 
Artegal in the castle of the Lady Munera, F. Q. v, ii): 
the whole part of Crudor, the loath lover who attaclies 
hard terms to his favor, is without a trace in the Perles- 
vaus ; the use to which the beards and hair are to be put by 
Briana is the adornment of a splendid mantle rather than 
the manufacture of hair-shirts, and would seem to be 
reminiscent of Malory (Spenser, indeed, specifically 
alludes to King Ryons, or “ Ryence,” F. Q., ut, ii, 18): 
Spenser, lastly, entirely omits the part of the maimed 
knights. But the binding of a man to a tree, the intlic- 
tion of cruel indignities on a fugitive damsel, the coldness 
of a scornful knight to a lady’s passion, and all the other 
features of the Crudor episode are of the veriest common- 
place of romance situation. Furthermore, the acceptance 
of the variations as Spenser’s own contribution to the 
episode rather than a borrowing from a purely hypo- 
thetical original does not require the embarrassing quali- 
fication that the poet has in this instance handled source 
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material in a manner differing in any respect from his 
recognized method. Everywhere in Spenser we find bor- 
rowed matter, sometimes from one source, sometimes from 
two or more sources, combined with stuff of the poet’s 
own faney after the fashion of a patchwork quilt, but 
in a pattern superior to any of his originals in narrative 
technique, showing more complicated action, better moti- 
vation, and usually more varied love interest.1 Precisely 
on points that contribute to these results does Spenser’s 
episode of the Castle of Beards depart from the Perlesvaus 
version. 

But Spenser can not have worked up, independently, his 
whole Castle of Beards ‘episode from Geoffrey, Malory, or 
any other similar form. He knew and used the Perlesvaus 
rendering or an analogue that agreed with it on the follow- 
ing points: (1) the pass (‘‘ streight’’) commanded by a 
eastle; (2) the name of the castle; (3) the nature of the 
wicked custom (the addition of the “ locks of Ladies” to 
the toll is but a sort of duplication) ; (4) the advent of a 
knight-errant who is moved by first-hand knowledge of a 
specific instance of cruelty to undertake the overthrow of 
the custom ; (5) the success of the knight against the cham- 
pion or champions of the wicked custom; (6) the re- 
proaches of the chatelaine and the nature of the knight's 
reply; (7) the feasting, on which occasion the Lady in 
vain offers her hand and her stronghold to the victor; ? 

*A recent study by Professor Reed Smith involving Spenser’s 
treatment of sources (The Metamorphoses in “ Muiopotmos,” MLN. 
XXvill, 3, 82-5) bears out my statements. 

*Nothing can be more far-fetched and absurd than the parallel 
set up by Dr. Marie Walther (Malory’s Einfluss auf Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, pp. 41-2) between Briana’s tender of her hand and 
her castle to Calidore and the incident in Malory, x, 64, where the 
people of the Red City offered Sir Palamides one-third part of their 


goods after he defeated two brethren who had put them in “ fear 
and damage.” 
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(8) the sojourn of the latter in the castle for one night, 
No such analogue has come down to us. Copies are extant. 
however, of a printed edition of the Perlesvaus, dated 
1521, which it is reasonable to suppose was accessible to 
Spenser. 

The next event in Sir Calidore’s quest, the recounting 


of which occupies the first thirty-nine stanzas of Can 


II, brings the hero into contact with a youth whom 
Spenser calls Tristram, but who is in reality a composite 
of Malory’s Tristram and a Perceval identical with the 
Perceval of Chrestien and the author of that “ pseudo- 
Chrestien ” portion of the Conte du Graal which comprises 
lj. 485-1282 of the poem as it appears in Potvin’s edition, 
Vol. 11, pp. 17-43. Spenser’s freedom in the use of bor- 
rowed material is here again jllustrated. With wonder?u! 
skill he crosses character with character, incident with 
incident, shifting the order of events, resetting and remoti- 
vating, until the finished product is a new episode which 
seems quite the poet’s own creation. 


Sir Calidore, having “wexed hole and strong” of the wounds lhe 
received at the Castle of Beards, promptly resumed his first quest. 
Riding through the forest, he espied a “tall young man” on foot 
engaged in single combat with an armed and mounted knight 
while 

“them beside a Ladie faire he saw 
Standing alone on foote in foule array.” 


Before Calidore could intervene the youth slew the knight with a 
thrust of one of his “darts,” the only sort of weapon, except a 
“sharpe bore-speare,” which he carried. Calidore demanded an ex- 
planation of this violation of the law of chivalry that none but a 
knight may shed knight’s blood. The young man, a “slender slip” 
of scarcely seventeen years, richly clad in hunting dress, told how 
in ranging the forest he came upon the knight shamefully driving 
the lady before him. In answer to his protest, he asserted, the 
knight attacked him. The lady confirmed the youth’s story and 
explained the cause of her ill usage. As she and her knight were 
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riding together that day they chanced to pass a “covert glade” 
where an unarmed knight sat with his lady. Her knight, seeing 
a lady “so lovely faire,’ was filled with “envy” and, forcing her 
to dismount, bade the other knight yield his love or fight. The 
other requested a stay till he could fetch his arms. But her knight 
would grant no delay and attacked and wounded the unarmed man, 
and then hastened off to scour the vicinity for the lady who had 
fled when he set upon her lover. Unsuccessful in his search, he 
“avenged his wrath” on her, his own lady, as they fared forth, 
refusing to allow her to remount behind him and urging her forward 
with the “butt end of his speare.” 

On the conclusion of the lady’s piteous tale Calidore turned to 
the “gentle boy” who had rescued her and required him to reveal 
his identity if it would not displease him to tell it. The young 
man declared himself a Briton-born and the son of a king, and 
continued as follows: 


“And Tristram is my name, the onely heire 
Of good king Meliogras which did rayne 
In Cornewale, till that he through lives despeire 
Untimely dyde, before I did attaine 
Ripe years of reason my right to maintaine: 
After whose death his brother, seeing mee 
An infant, weake a kingdome to sustaine, 
Upon him tooke the roiall high degree, 
And sent me where him list, instructed for to bee. 


“The widow Queene my mother, which then hight 
Faire Emiline, conceiving then great feare 

Of my fraile safetie, resting in the might 

Of him that did the kingly scepter beare, 

Whose gealous dread induring not a peare 

Is wont to cut off all that doubt may breed, 

Thought best away me to remove somewhere 

Into some forrein land, where as no need 

Of dreaded daunger might his doubtfull humor feed. 


“So, taking counsell of a wise man red, 
She was by him adviz’d to send me quight 
Out of the countrie wherein I was bred, 
The which the fertile Lionesse is hight, 
Into the land of Faerie, where no wight 
Should weet of me, nor worke me any wrong: 
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To whose wise read she hearkning sent me streight 
Into this land, where I have wond thus long 
Since I was ten years old, now growen to stature strong. 


“ All which my daies I have not lewdly spent, 
Nor spilt the blossome of my tender yeares 
In ydlesse; but, as was convenient, 
Have trayned bene with many noble feres 
In gentle thewes and such like seemly leres: 
Mongst which my most delight hath alwaies been 
To hunt the salvage chace, amongst my peres, 
Of all that raungeth in the forrest greene, 
Of which none is to me unknowne that ev’r was seene. 


“Ne is there hauke which mantleth her on pearch, 
Whether high towring or accoasting low, 
But [ the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her pray and all her diet know. 
Such be our joyes which in these forrests grow. 
Onely the use of armes, which most I joy, 
And fitteth most for noble swayne to know, 
I have not tasted yet; yet past a boy, 
And being now high time these strong joynts to imploy.” 
(Stas. 28-34) 


Tristram ended by demanding to be made a squire. Calidore 
readily acceded to his insistent request, and having dubbed him, 
departed. The youth then gave himself up for a time to admiration 
of the “goodly gilden armes” he had won, after which he put 
them on and undertook to act as escort to the lady. 


The action of the canto, as distinguished from the 
narrative put into the mouth of Tristram, is a blend of 
two motifs of the Perceval story: the encounter of a yout! 
unpractised in arms with an experienced knight, and the 
rescue of a lady from the cruelty of her lord. The fight 
parallels the combat between Perceval and the Red Knight 
(Potvin, Il. 2057-2159), in which Perceval, a youth un- 
trained in feats of arms, on foot and without armor, 
matched himself against the formidable Red Knight fully 
armed and well-mounted, slew him by striking him with 
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his “ gavelot,” a dart-like hunting weapon, and then donned 
his armor and appropriated his steed. The incidents 
occur, to be sure, at very different points in the two 
stories. In Chrestien and all the other Perceval romances 
except the Perlesvaus the encounter between the hero 
and the Red Knight takes place after the youth has left 
home, paid his respects to the Tent Lady, and visited the 
court of Arthur. Spenser’s employment of such a combat 
at the beginning of his Tristram canto may, in view of 
the poet’s well-recognized method of dealing with borrowed 
material, be wholly without significance; and, on the other 
hand, it may be another reminiscence of the Perlesvaus. 
We first hear of the son of the Widow Lady in the Per- 
lesvaus, Branch III, Title vit1, where we are told of his 
slaying the Knight of the Red Shield, and shortly after, 
leaving his forest home. Spenser also remotivates and in 
part resets the incident, and it is this change of motiva- 
tion and setting which involves the second theme men- 
tioned above, the rescue of a lady from her lord’s hard 
usage, and shows that there was present to Spenser’s mind 
that episode of the Perceval story in which the hero cham- 
pions the Tent Lady against her lord (Potvin, 1. 4865 ff.). 
This ineident, as it occurs in Potvin and the other narra- 
tors of Perceval’s adventures, has no connection with the 
encounter with the Red Knight. A short time after Per- 
ceval overcame the enemies of Blanchefleur and married 
her, he bethought him of his mother and set off to visit 
her. In the course of his journey he happened one day 
upon a lady in tattered garments mounted on a sorry 
steed, and listened to her account of the sufferings inflicted 
upon her by her husband. When that knight appeared 
at the close of the recital, Perceval, in the injured lady’s 
behalf, engaged him in single combat. Just before the 
encounter Perceval learned that it was the Tent Lady 
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for whom he had undertaken to fight, and that he was the 
innocent cause of the rigors she had endured. Thus the 
parallel in motivation between the two incidents extends 
no further than this: both heroes fight as champions of 
ladies ill treated by their lawful protectors. But the 
forest setting and the figures of the youth on foot, the 
mounted knight, and the single wretched female witnes; 
unite to make Spenser’s picture a composite of the two 
scenes in the Perceval story. Nevertheless it cannot lx 
contended that, considered apart from other details of the 
narrative, Spenser’s use of the theme of the championship 
of the ill-treated wife could be traced to Perceval’s espousal 
of the cause of the Tent Lady. Indeed, the crossing of 
motifs and incidents, together with the fact that the bor- 
rowings are employed merely in the nature of framework, 
serves so effectually to obscure specific sources that without 
additional evidence, we could not hazard a guess as to 
the particular Perceval romance to which Spenser is 
most indebted. But Tristram’s account quoted above of his 
parentage and his forest rearing is sufficiently circumstan- 
tial to enable us to determine with practical certainty the 
originals of the Perceval portion, just as it reveals beyond 
a peradventure the source of the Tristram element. 

For the purpose of comparison, let us review, first the 
early life of the Tristram of Malory, and afterwards such 
typical versions of the youth of Sir Perceval as Spenser 
can have known. 

In the Morte Darthur, viu, 1-3, we read that Tristram 
was the son of Meliodas, “ lord and king of the country of 
Liones,”’ and of Elizabeth, sister of King Mark of Corn- 
wall, who died in giving him birth. The stepmother 
whom Meliodas gave his heir at the end of seven years 
plotted to poison the lad after children were born to her. 
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The design was discovered after two abortive attempts 
and the “ traitress ”’ was condemned to death by fire; but 
Tristram interceded and saved her. Immediately there- 
after, however, Meliodas, as a measure of precaution, de- 
spatched Tristram into France in charge of Gouvernail, a 
gentleman of his court. Here the young Prince passed 
seven years and acquired “the language and nurture and 
deeds of arms” of that country. He also “ learned to be 
an harper,” and became so accomplished in hunting and 
hawking that the “book of venery is called the book of 
Sir Tristram.” 

No two accounts of the birth and enfance of Sir Per- 
ceval entirely agree. (1) The hero of the English Sir 
Perceval of Galles was the only son of Syr Pereyvelle, a 
knight, and Achefleur, sister of Arthur. The father was 
slain at the tournament held in honor of his son’s birth. 
That Perceval might never learn the use of arms Ache- 
fleur fled with him to the forest, accompanied by a single 
maiden. The boy attained the age of fifteen years with no 
accomplishments beyond skill in the chase. (2) The 
Perceval of Chrestien was the youngest of three sons. 
The name of neither his father nor his mother is given. 
The father’s possessions were confiscated and he himself 
was banished. Having a manor in the forest, he was borne 
thither in a litter accompanied by his family and retinue. 
The two elder sons were treacherously slain a few years 
later, and the father died of grief. The mother reared 
her surviving son in ignorance of all that belongs to knight- 
hood; hunting was his only diversion. (3) In the 
“pseudo-Chrestien ” prologue of the Conte du Graal 
(Potvin, Vol. 1, pp. 17-48, Il. 485-1282) which, while 


deriving from a distinct tradition, was in Spenser’s day 
as it is in ours incorporated with the Conte as if part and 
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parcel of Chrestien’s work, Perceval was born just after 
the death at a tournament of his father Bliocadran. The 
mother Herzeléide took her son to the forest, where she 
had a splendid manor-house built for them and _ their 
numerous company. (4) From the Perlesvaus we get 
but fragmentary information as to the boyhood of its 
hero, whose father Alain li Gros, king of the Valleys of 
Camelot, had long suffered the gradual narrowing of 
his domains through the encroachments of the Lord of the 
Moors. We are told only that one day the youthful 
Perceval roaming in the forest saw the Knight of the Red 
Shield and the Knight of the White Shield in mortal 
combat and with his spear slew him of the Red Shield who 
was gaining the upper hand. The father prophesied that 
no good would come of this deed; shortly afterwards he 
sickened and died. Within a week after the exploit and 
before his father’s death Perceval left home to begin his 
adventures. There is nothing here of a flight to the forest 
The boy, however, has grown up in ignorance of ¢! 

nature of knights and knighthood. Other versions of ihe 
romance call for no consideration in this connection: 
Spenser could not have read the German redaction by 
Wolfram nor the Welsh Peredur and, though he may have 
been able to catch the general drift of French as oli as 
that of the Didot-Perceval, this version of the Perceval 
story which has come down to us in a unique manuscript 
seems not to have been known on either side of the Channe! 
in his day. 

From the foregoing synopses of Malory and the Per- 
ceval romances it is not difficult to disentangle the threads 
of the Tristram story of the Morte Darthur from the 
tangle of Perceval elements and to trace the Perceval 
portion to its originals. In four particulars the influence 
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of the Tristram tale is clearly manifest: (1) The name 
of the father of Spenser’s Tristram is borrowed from 
Malory with a slight variation of orthography. (2) Spen- 
ser’s Queen Emiline acts through fear of the machinations 
of her son’s usurping uncle. The usurping-uncle theme, 
which leaves the withholding of chivalric exercises from 
Tristram entirely without motivation, must have been sug- 
gested to Spenser by Malory’s jealous step-mother theme, 
which for obvious reasons he could not, however, adopt. 
(3) Spenser’s Tristram is sent to the “land of Faerie ” 
rather than taken by his mother, as Malory’s Tristram is 
sent to France by his father. (4) Quite unlike the Perce- 
val of any of the romances, Spenser’s Tristram is in- 
structed in “ gentle thewes”; Malory’s Tristram learned 
the “language and nurture” of France. Hawking is 
specified among the accomplishments of both youths. 

The Perceval elements with which these Tristram fea- 
tures are interwoven constitute the major portion of the 
greatly condensed narrative which Spenser makes his 
Tristram recite. A comparison of these elements with the 
corresponding details of the various Perceval stories 
shows that, while there are, as we should expect, echoes of 
ihe Perlesvaus, Spenser drew his material chiefly from 
another French form of the story, the Conte du Graal. 
(1) In Spenser, the father died several years apparently 
after the birth of his son; in the so-called “ disputed pas- 
sage” in Chrestien (ll. 1607-82) the death of Bliocadran 
did not oceur till a few years after the birth of Perceval. 
In this detail the “disputed passage” differs from all 
other accounts of Perceval. As the Perlesvaus makes the 
father live until after his son’s departure from home, 
Spenser cannot have been following it at this point. (2) 
Spenser’s Meliogras dies of “lives despeire.” Vague as 
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this detail is, we can at least be certain that it cannot have 
been suggested by the commonly assigned cause of the 
father’s death; it may conceivably be interpreted as 
reminiscent of the death of Bliocadran in the “ disputed 
passage ” from grief for the loss of his elder sons. Per. 
haps the death of the lord of the Valleys of Camelot in 
the Perlesvaus was even more distinctly in the author: 
mind. (3) Tristram calls himself his father’s “ oncely 
heire.”” While it is true that the Perceval of the genuine 
Chrestien portion of the Conte is the youngest of three 
sons, the “‘ pseudo-Chrestien ” prologue makes the hero an 
only child. In the Perlesvaus Perceval has a sister who 
figures as co-heir to the territories of Camelot. (4) In 
Spenser the queen takes counsel “of a wise man red”; 
in the “pseudo-Chrestien” Herzeléide summons her 
major, 


“Que elle amait de grant amor 
Qu’il estoit sages et vallans,” 


and together they plan the flight (1. 971 ff.).. (5) Spen- 
ser’s Tristram lives in the forest surrounded by a nume- 
rous company; in both Chrestien and the “ pseudo- 


Chrestien ” mother and son are accompanied to the forest 


by their household. That the companions Spenser gives 
his Tristram are “ noble ” may be another Tristram echo. 
although Malory has no specific mention of any associates 
of Tristram save Gouvernail. (6) Spenser has a passage 
in which he paints the young Tristram lost in admiration 
of the accoutrement of the knight he has slain: 
“But Tristram, then despoyling that dead knight 

Of all those goodly implements of prayse, 

Long fed his greedie eyes with the faire sight 

Of the bright Mettall shyning like Sunne rayes, 


Handling and turning them a thousand wayes.” 
(vI, xxxix, Il. 
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Chrestien dwells through the course of several hundred 
lines on the fascination of the sight of knightly equipment 
for the enfant Perceval (ll. 1339 ff.) : 


“Et vit ecsus formoians 
Et les haubiers clers et luisans; 
Et les lances et les escaus 
Que onques mais n’avoit veus, 
Et vit le vert at le vermel 
Reluire contre le solel 
Et lor et l’asur et l’argent,” etc. 


Nothing similar occurs in any other version of the Per- 
ceval story. 

Surely the evidence is sufficient to justify the con- 
clusion that the main source of the Perceval element in 
Spenser’s Tristram episode is the Conte du Graal, a ver- 
sion of which in French prose of the early 16th century 
was printed at Paris in 1530, and in circulation in France 


and England during Elizabeth’s time. In consideration 
of Spenser’s wide familiarity with romance literature, the 
burden of proof must rest with any one who should deny 
the extreme likelihood that the poet was conversant with 
versions of the two Old French grail romances which we 
have been considering. The occurrence of the two epi- 
sodes under discussion in consecutive cantos and at the 
beginning of the series of adventures to which they belong 
is a circumstance that tells its own story: Spenser, when 
casting about for material out of which to work up a sixth 
set of knightly exploits, bethought him of the Grail evcle 
and launched the quest of the Knight of Courtesy with 
two adventures, the matter of which he derived from these 
romances. 

The scope of this article admits of no extended discus- 
sion of the allegory of the Faerie Queene. But the study 
has bearings on that vexed problem that may properly be 
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indicated by way of conclusion. Spenser’s allegory is 
largely medieval in type; some of it is definitely remin- 
iscent of the great allegories of the Middle Ages.’ Little. 
however, of this important element of the Faerie Queene 
can be credited to the chief English source of Spenser's 
romance material; for Malory, unlike both the mediya| 
writers and Spenser, had small sense for the spiritual 
values with which external events may be invested: the 
stories he retold were good stories to him and nothing 
more. When, therefore, a thoroughgoing study is made 
of the medieval elements in Spenser’s allegory, the French 
sources of Malory and such other pieces of contemporary 
literature, French and English, as there is reason to belicve 
Spenser knew must come in for critical consideration. 
That an examination of the Perlesvaus in this connection 
would prove fruitful seems highly probable; for the ro- 
mance is pure allegory, and allegory which, like the Faerie 


Queene, imparts religious and moral teaching in terme 
of knight-errantry. 


Epear A. Hat. 


-* Cf. the Temple of Venus allegory (1v, 10) with the garden of 
Sir Mirth in the Roman de la Rose. 
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XXI.--DEUTSCHLAND IST HAMLET' 


Die Geschichte Hamlets in Deutschland ist noch nicht 
geschrieben. Den Anregungen, die Robert Prutz * bereits 
im Jahre 1847 gab, ist zwar durch das Buch von Ale- 
xander v. Weilen® neuerdings Folge gegeben, aber mit der 
Biihnenlaufbahn des Danenprinzen ist die Rolle, die dieser 
Charakter im Geistesleben der ganzen Nation spielte, 
keineswegs erschépft. Als problematische Natur, gab er 
seit Goethes Wilhelm Meister den Kommentatoren immer 
neue Riitsel auf, und gleich dem Werterfieber, das durch 
Goethes ersten Roman entfesselt wurde, kann man von 
einem wahren Hamletfieber sprechen, das in den K6épfen 
des beginnenden 19. Jahrhunderts spukt. Schliesslich 
wird Hamlets Situation das Sinnbild fiir Deutschlands 
ganze politische Not, Zerrissenheit und Entschlusslosig- 
keit: das Gleichnis “‘ Deutschland ist Hamlet” bezeichnet 
den Héhepunkt der literarischen Epidemie. Zur Ge- 
schichte der Vorstellung und des Wortes, das namentlich 
durch Freiligraths Glaubensbekenntmis (1844) beriihmt 
geworden ist, hat R. M. Meyer‘ in einem Aufsatz mit 
anerkannter Belesenheit beigetragen. Demnach ist Ludwig 
Borne ® (1818) der Erste, der die Selbsterkenntnis, mit. 
der bereits die Romantiker im Hamletscharakter sich 


*Herrn Professor Julius Petersen in Basel bin ich fiir hilfreiche 
Bemerkungen und Anregungen tiefen Dank schuldig. Nichstens 
wird als Ottendorfer Monographie erscheinen: Harro Harring, ein 
Beitrag zur deutschen Demagogenliteratur. 

? Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte des deutschen Theaters, S. 332. 

* Hamlet auf der deutschen Biihne bis zur Gegenwart, Berlin, 1908 
(Schriften der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Bd. 11). 

*Gestalten und Probleme, Berlin, Georg Bondi, 1905, S. 265-280. 

*Ludwig Birnes gesammelte Schriften, Alfred Klaar, 11, S. 442. 
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spiegelten, verallgemeinert hat. “ Shakespeare! ist ein 
Britte,” sagt Borne in seiner bekannten Hamlethespre- 
chung. “Hitte ein Deutscher den Hamlet gemacht, wiirde 
ich mich gar nicht dariiber wundern. Ein Deutscher 
braucht nur eine schéne leserliche Hand dazu. Er schreibt 
sich ab, und Hamlet ist fertig.” 

Zwischen Borne und Freiligrath bleibt nun in Meyers 
Zusammenstellung eine Liicke. Ich méchte sie ausfiilley 
durch den Nachweis, dass der Weg iiber einen schon ingst 
in Vergessenheit versunkenen politischen Schriftsteller 
fiihrt: Harro Harring. 

Harring machte keine weitschweifigen Anspielungen, 
wie wir sie bei Tieck,? Wienbarg,* und Sallet * finden, 
sondern er taufte schon 1828 seine Zeit kurzweg—ZHamiet. 
Das Zitat aus seinem Rhonghar Jarr,® u, S. 84, lautet 
also:—“‘ Er malt im Atelier des Professors und zwar in 
Gesellschaft eines dritten Hamlets—Ach, was es in 
unserer Zeit fiir eine Menge Hamlets 


giebt!—ja unsere verriikte Zeit kéinnte 
nach Hamlet getauft werden.” Zweifellos 
gehért diese Wendung zur “Geschichte Hamlets in 
Deutschland.” Harring muss also als der Erste gelten, 
der den Schluss vom Mikrokosmus auf den Makrakosmus 


z0g. 
Um jedoch mehr Licht auf diese Stelle werfen zu kiin- 


1 Ibid. 

? Poetischer Journal 1800 (S. 49; wiederholt—Kritische Schriften, 
1, S. 155 f.). 

* Aesthetische Feldziige, 1839 (S. 38 und 76). 

* Ueber Entstehung und Charakter der modernen Lyrik, 1837. 

5 Rhonghar Jarr. Fahrten eines Friesen in Dinemark, Deutschland, 
Ungarn, Holland, Frankreich, Griechenland, Italien und der Schweiz. 
von Harro Harring. Vier Bande nebst einem Vorliiufer, Miinchen. 
1828, Joseph Lindauer’sche Buchhandlung. 
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nen, haben wir ziemlich weit auszuholen und die verges- 
sene vierbandige Autobiographie Harrings zu betrachten. 
Wihrend das Werk Rhonghar Jarr, an seinem Erschei- 
nungsort von den Zeitschriften Eos, Die Grazien und Flora 
mit grossem Beifall begriisst wurde, war es in Oesterreich 
schon im Voraus verboten worden, da zu viele revolu- 
tionire Anspielungen darin vorkamen. Ejgentiimlich 
ist es, dass die geheime Polizei und die Zensur in Deutsch- 
land schon so michtig geworden waren, dass niemand es 
wagte, den Inhalt dieses Werkes zu besprechen. Die Re- 
zensionen der Miinchner Zeitschriften bringen meistenteils 
nur Excerpte aus der Einleitung zum Rhonghar, wahrend 
die Besprechung, die der damalige Literaturpapst Deutsch- 
lands, Wolfgang Menzel, dem Werk angedeihen lisst, nur 
auf das Allgemeinste hinausliuft. Doch ist, was er iiber 
Harring sagt, fiir uns sehr interessant und wichtig: 


Dem Beispiel’ eines gliicklichen Dichters fiigen wir das eines 
ungliicklichen bei; einem Matthisson bestreut die launenhafte Gliicks- 
gittin den Weg mit Rosen, den sie einem Harro Harring nur mit 
Dornen besiiet. Der letztere erziihlt uns in vorliegendem Werke die 
leschichte seines eigenen Lebens, eines Lebens voll Unruhe, Sorge, 
ungestilltem Sehnen, getiiuschten Hoffnungen, romanhaften Unter- 
nehmungen, ete. Und noch scheint sein Herz durch die Narben 
nicht verhirtet, noch blutet es weich aus allen Wunden. 

Ist ein Dichter ungliicklich, so ist er doppelt ungliicklich, denn wie 
im Dichter sich jede Freude hiéher steigert, so auch jeder Schmerz. 

Kommt nun noch dazu, dass der Dichter von Natur ein 
melancholisches Temperament hat, so verdient er wahrlich im Un- 
gliick unser sanftestes Mitleiden, und es ist Menschenpflicht, ihm 
alles Liebes und Gutes zu bieten 

Das vorliegende Werk verriit eine sanfte und fiihlende Seele, eine 
feine Beobachtungsgabe, ein gliickliches Talent fiir die Darstellung; 
doch sieht man wohl, dass der Verfasser noch nicht alt genug ist, 
um tiber seine eigene Jugend mit so viel Unbefangenheit zu urteilen, 
wie es Rousseau oder unser Moritz getan haben. 


* Literatur-Blatt, redigiert von Dr. Wolfgang Menzel, 16. April, 
1830, 
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Ob solche Rezensionen dazu beitrugen, dieses Werk 
unter dem Publikum zu verbreiten, habe ich nicht fest- 
stellen kiénnen. Dessen bin ich gewiss, dass der simt- 
liche Vorrat in der Joseph Lindauer’schen Buchhandlung 
in Miinchen verkauft worden ist. Es wurde von Vereins- 
bibliotheken gern angeschafft; mein Exemplar z. 3, 
stammt aus dem Biirger-Vereine zu Carlsruhe. 

Fast unméglich ist es, den Inhalt des Rhonghar Jarr 2 
erzihlen, da das ganze Werk nichts Zusammenhingendes 
bietet. Harring schrieb ungeheuer rasch und dazu alles, 
was ihm in den Sinn kam. Da er oft wochenlang krank 
zu Bette lag, hatte er viel Musse und Zeit zum Nach- 
denken. Sobald er wieder eine Feder in die Hand bekam, 
schrieb er sofort alles nieder, was er wihrend der Krank- 
heit durchgedacht hatte. Er unterhalt sich mit dem 
Leser, noch 6fter mit der Leserin. Wie ich vermute, hiat 
er das ganze Werk fiir seine Geliebte in Ungarn ge- 
schrieben. Der Faktor der Buchhandlung stiirmt in sein 
Zimmer und Harring spricht mit ihm ein ganzes Kupitel 
durch, iiber den Druck, die Fehler, die niachste Lieferung 
und das Streichen des Zensors. Offenbar steht er bei dieser 
Einkleidung des Werkes unter dem Einflusse Jean Pauls. 
Unsere Geduld reisst aber fast, wenn er am Ende des 
ersten Bandes noch eine Mahnung an Johannes Wit, ge- 
nannt von Déring, drucken lisst, nachdem er ihn tagszuvor 
im Odeon getroffen hatte. Von einem Gedanken hiipit 
er zu dem andern. Man wandelt wie in einem Traume 
durch das Buch. Es kommen ihm neue Gedanken, er 
schreibt drauflos und zerreisst und verbrennt auch das 
Geschriebene wieder mit gleicher Geschwindigkeit. Ueber 
sein Buch fussert er sich folgendermassen :—‘ Manchem 
Rezensenten ? wiirden die verbrannten Biicher wolil be=ser 


* Rhonghar Jarr. 11, S. 233. 
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gefallen, als die zerrissenen Kapitel, in denen sich meine 
Subjectivitat nur zu laut ausspricht. Es geht aus Obigem 
hervor, dass mein Werk dem Einfluss der Verhiltnisse 
unserer Zeit unterliegt. Es ist mein Streben, ein Bild 
der Zeit, in welche meine Jugend fiel, darzustellen und 
so wird es, wie ich soeben beriihrt, insofern ein wahres 
Bild, da das ganze Werk zerrissen ist. . . .” 

Dieses Buch, wie die Zeit in der es entstand, ist also 
als ein ungeheurer Wirrwarr zu betrachten. In diesem 
Wirrwarr nun spukt es von Hamlets und Ulrichs von 
Hutten. Aber diese beliebten Hamlet- und Huttenfiguren 
sind viel echter als diejenigen, die man unter den Stiirmern 
und Drangern, wie auch unter den Romantikern findet. 
Goethe fiussert sich sehr richtig in Dichtung und Wohr- 
heit:—“ Hamlet und seine Monologen blieben Gespenster, 
die durch alle jungen Gemiiter ihren Spuk trieben. Die 
Hauptstellen wusste ein jeder auswendig und rezitierte sie 
gern, und jederman glaubte, er diirfe eben so melancholisch 
sein, als der Prinz von Dinemark, ob er gleich keinen 
Geist gesehen und keinen koéniglichen Vater zu riichen 
hatte.” ? 

Wie kam denn Harring dazu, sich mit Hamlet dem 
Dinen-Prinzen zu identifizieren? Harro Harring war 
ein typischer Hamlet. Als dinisecher Untertan kam er 
zu Ibenshof, Amt Husum, im Jahre 1798 zur Welt. Sein 
Vater kimpfte als patriotischer Diine 1807 gegen die 
Englander. Vom Volke wurde er zum Deichgrafen er- 
wahlt und riihmte sich oft seiner biirgerlichen Ehre. Der 
junge Harro wurde unter sehr giinstigen Zustinden wah- 
rend seiner Kinderjahre erzogen. Da auf einmal brach 
das Ungliick herein und raffte den Vater in seinem 52. 
Jahre hinweg. Dieser hatte in den letzten Jahren sehr 


* Dichtung und Wahrheit, B. x111; Weim. Ausg. xxviit, S. 216. 
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schlecht gewirtschaftet, aber fiir Mutter und Kind wiire 
doch noch genug iibriggeblieben, wiren nicht héchst eigen. 
tiimliche Umstinde hinzugetreten. 

“Die Witwe! musste unter den Verhiltnissen des 
Landes zwei Manner wihlen, die solange den Posten des 
Verstorbenen verwalteten, bis wieder ein Deichgraf er- 
nannt war, und die gleichzeitig ihr als Vormiinder zur 
Seite stiinden. Aber obwohl der eine derselben ihres 
Mannes Bruder, der andere sein Freund war, muss 
ihre Wahl doch als eine héchst ungliickliche bezeichnet 
werden. 

“Die Verhialtnisse, in denen der Deichgraf die seinen 
zuriickliess, (er hatte der Regierung grosse Geldsummen 
vorgestreckt, welche ihm in wertlosen Staatspapieren zu- 
riickerstattet wurden) stellten sich als stark zerriittet her- 
aus,—dass sie es giinzlich wurden und dass aus der Kon- 
kursmasse kein Heller der Witwe und ihrem Knaben 
zugute kam, war das Werk besagter Vormiinder.” 

Harro Harring, zu keiner Zeit seines Lebens ein Dinen- 
hasser, erkliart spiter mit Hinblick auf jene Verhiltnisse, 
dass vieles faul sei im dinischen Staate. Von seinem 
dinischen Onkel enterbt und in die Welt hinausgedringt, 
konnte der Jiingling, ohne weiten Gedankensprung, dazu 
gelangen, sich mit seinem “ Stieflandsmann ” Hamlet zu 
vergleichen. ‘“ Von jeher? zur Schwermut geneigt, muss- 
ten die Ungliicksfalle, welche ihn (Rhonghar Jarr) ausser 
dem General-Fall, dem Ruin seines Hauses, als Knabe 
trafen, mehr und mehr seine diistere Stimmung befe- 
stigen.” 

Um Kunst zu studieren, begibt sich Rhonghar Jarr au? 


1 Harro Harring, der Friese, von Thusnelda Kihl, Gliickstadt, 
1906, S. 14. 
? Rhonghar Jarr, 1, 8. 131. 
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die Reise nach Copenhagen. Auf der Schiffahrt tretien 
wir den zweiten Stiefbruder Hamlets—einen griechischen 
Hamlet. Als Harfner tritt er auf. “ Er spricht! nicht. 
—Er halt keinen Monolog, wiewohl er gekleidet ist a la 
Hamlet von oben bis unten. Aber er fiihrt eine Schreib- 
tafel bei sich wie Hamlet. . . . Wenn er—die Verstellung 
geht in unseren Tagen gar weit—wenn er gleich seinem 
Habitverwandten, dem pfiffigen Hamlet, die Rolle eines 
Ritter vom Spleen-Orden spielt, um desto sicherer zu 
reisen?” Er reiste nimlich als verkappter Hetirist 
nach Petersburg. 

In Copenhagen angekommen, findet Rhonghar bald, dass 
nicht nur der Grieche und er die einzigen Hamletsnaturen 
seien. Unter den Studenten und Malern der Haupt- 
stadt befreundet er sich bald mit einer Menge Gleichge- 
sinnter und unwillkiirlich wird er zu dem oben zitierten 
Ausrufe gezwungen :—“ Ach! was es in unserer Zeit fiir 
eine Menge Hamlets giebt!—Ja, unsere verriickte Zeit 
kinnte nach Hamlet getauft werden.” 

Doch in Dinemark wird er bald des Griibelns satt. 
Das unruhige Deutschland winkt ihm zu. Als er seiner 
Heimat den Riicken kehrte, wanderten gerade die Com- 
militonen nach der Wartburg. Die Zeitungsnachrichten 
vom Feste, wohin auch aus den dianischen Herzogtiimern 
manche Wanderer gezogen waren, wurden auch bald in 
Copenhagen verbreitet. ‘“ Die Sehnsucht ? nach Deutsch- 
land war von jeher in Rhonghar rege.”’ Der junge Harring 
will Deutscher werden, dem Deutschtume will er sein 
Bestes weihen. Haben doch schon manche Diinen sich 
deutscher gefiihlt als die Deutschen selbst. Ich erinnere 
nur an den Dianen Baggesen, der sich in seinem halb 


* Ibid., S. 192. 
* Rhonghar Jarr, 11, S. 72. 
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deutschen Wesen gern deutscher als die Deutschen zeigt:. 
.... “hinaus nach Deutschland,’ wo es gar unruhig 
hergeht ; wo die Modecharten nicht mehr respectiert wur. 
den, wo die Cravatten abgelegt wurden, wo den Barbier: 
und Friseurs ein General-Banquerott bevorstand, wo dic 
Jugend das Emporbliihen des Schuhmacherhandwerk: 
beférderte, und auf felsigen Hoéhen, wie in schattigen 
Thalern die Sohlen zerlief; .. .” 

Auf den Lockruf der Germania darf er nicht fiirder in 
Dinemark zweifeln und zaudern. In der Kunstakademic 
kann er es nicht linger aushalten. Die Kiinstler raten 
ihm, er solle doch Dichter werden und die Schriftsteller 
ermahnen ihn, sich mit der Kunst zu beschiftigen. | ieses 
Schwanken, diese Unentschlossenheit iiber einen Leben: 
beruf, peinigen ihn mit H6llenqualen, Er rafft alle 
seine Krafte zusammen, und begibt sich auf die Reise 
nach Deutschland. 

Frohen Mutes wandert er bis nach Halle, wo er yon 
einem Blutsturze niedergeworfen wird. Nach kurzr 
Rast bringt er es bis nach Leipzig. Krank und fast oli 


Geld, durchlebt er die erste grosse Krise seines Lehens. 
Er sitzt in seinem Zimmer im Gasthause—die Pistole in 
der Hand. Er triumt vor sich hin: Der Weg, den ich. he- 
treten, ist nicht der Weg zu meinem Ziele. Warum trete 
ich hinaus in die Welt? Was will ich erreichen, da mir 


eine innere Stimme sagt, dass ich auf irrigem Pfaie 
schreite? Tiefen Atem schépft er, um seine kranke [rust 
zu priifen. Wenn sie nur zerspringen wiirde !—soleh ein 
heilbringender Tod wire ihm erwiinscht. Sich selbst das 
Leben nehmen kann er nicht. Nein! Hamlets Worte don- 
nern ihm in den Ohren:— 


1 Thid., S. 109 
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O—Hiitte nicht der Ew’ge sein Gebot 

Gerichtet gegen Selbstmord—Gott! o Gott! 
Wie eckel, schaal und flach und unersprieslich 
Scheint mir das ganze Treiben dieser Welt!— 


Von dem Wirt, der mit seinem Klopfen ihn aus dem 
Traume weckt, erfahrt er, dass abends Hamlet, Prinz von 
Dinemark im Theater gegeben wird. Rhonghar ent- 
schliesst sich, der Auffiihrung beizuwohnen. 

Das ganze Kapitel welches nun in der Autobiographie 
folgt, werde ich hier nicht bringen kénnen; mit den 
Anspielungen auf die Zeitereignisse werden wir uns be- 
gniigen miissen. Wie universal die Wirkung Hamlets 
gewesen, tritt auch hier wieder zu Tage. Wie Wilhelm 
Meister und die Romantiker sich Hamlet gedacht haben, 
ist schon geniigend bekannt, aber wie die Burschenschafter 
und Demagogen sich dieses Drama auslegten, dafiir haben 
wir hier ein seltenes Beispiel. Teile dieses Kapitels sind 
ginzlich unverstindlich, da Harring, wegen der Zensur, 
sich nicht zu frei hatte ausdriicken diirfen. Das michtige 
Spionenwesen der Polizeistaaten muss man kennen und 
die Leiden eines verfolgten Demagogen oder Burschen- 
schafters muss man sich vergegenwirtigen, damit einiges 
Licht auf dieses ausserst dunkle Kapitel fallt und die 
versteckten Anspielungen verstindlich werden. 


Rhonghar* trat ins Parterre und fand ein volles Haus. Der Vorhang 
ging auf, und die ersten Scenen, Hamlets Anruf etc. ergriffen den 
Friesen mit wunderbarer Gewalt. Shakespeares Geist erscheint hier 
in seiner Riesengrisse, in seiner gigantischen Kraft, da er mit 
feiner Klugheit durch das Geheimnisvolle des Anfangs den Zuschauer 
zu fesseln weiss, der sich willig, unwillkiirlich in das Gewebe verliert, 
das ihn also bald umstrickt, und ihn nicht zu sich selbst kommen 
lisst, bis ihn der Ausgang an die Gegenwart mahnt. 

Aber von einer andern Seite betrachtet wirkte das Einzelne wie das 
Ganze seltsam auf Rhonghars Gemiit. Es schienen prophetisehe 


*Rhonghar Jarr, 11, S. 199 ff. 
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Klinge aus einer unbekannten Welt heriiberzuwehen, und Rhonghar 
lieh den Klingen sein aufmerksames Ohr, und sein leicht bewegtes 
Herz. 

—Nicht blos mein diistrer Mantel, gute Mutter, 

Noch die gewohnte Tracht von ernstem Schwarz, 

Noch stiirmischen Geseufz’ beklemmten Odems, 

Noch die gebeugte Haltung des Gesichts— 

Sammt aller Sitte, Art, Gestalt des Grams 

Ist das,was wahr mich kund giebt; dies sc he int wirklich 

Es sind Geberden, die man s pielen kénnte. 

Was iiber allen Schein, trag’ ich in mir; 

All dies ist nur des Kummers Kleid und Zier.’ 


Warum sollten gerade diese Worte solch grossen Einfluss auf 
Rhonghar ausiiben? Es wird uns klar aus einem sehr schinen 
kleinen Gedichte im Vorléufer zum Rhonghar Jarr. 

Er spricht von prophetischen Klingen, und es ist ja erst das 
Jahr 1819. 

Ein Singer stand am Nordmeerstrand’, 
Fiir Hellas Kampf bereit. 

Die Mutter mit ihm wohl tief empfand, 
Sie besprachen das Waffenkleid. 


“Teh will dir geben ein Waffenkleid,” 
Die Mutter zum Sohne spricht— 

“Von festem Tuch, aus alter Zeit, 
Du findest es besser nicht.” 


Die Mutter sprach’s und sucht’ hervor 
Thr Brautkleid von schwarzem Tuch, 
Das sie in Trauertagen nur 

Am Sarg der Lieben trug. 


“D’raus lass dir machen ein Waffenkleid, 
Mein Sohn und denke mein! 
Das Kleid ist am Altar geweiht, 
Und der Segen des Herrn sei dein! ” 


Der Jiingling triigt die schwarze Tracht 
Dem Siihnungstod’ entgegen, 

Und hat an die Mutter wohl oft gedacht, 
Auf wilden Sturmeswegen. 


Ich selber trug die schwarze Tracht; 

Das war die Mutter mein, 

Die dem Sohn’ das Brautkleid dargebracht, 
Drum soll sie besungen sein. 
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Er schaute am Schlusse des ersten Actes um sich her, und 
gewahrte in einer Loge den eleganten Fremden, der auf der Fahrt 
nach Jena begriffen war. Es war Adelbert, Graf von Wanfried, 
der talentvolle junge Dichter. Er war ihm einerseits gleichgiiltig, 
und interessierte ihn blos durch sein ausdruckvolles Gesicht, das 
mehr sprach als seine geschlossenen, schmalen Lippen. Der Fremde 
musterte mit der Lorgnette die deutschen Ricke im Parterre, und 
Hamlet rief zum Abgehen: 


Lasst uns geh’n! 
Und bitt’ ich, stets die Finger auf den Mund. 
Die Zeit ist aus den Fugen!— 


Jedoch, sie einzurichten, ist noch bis Dato Niemand aufgetreten.— 
Das wire auch eine schwierige Aufgabe,—ja die Aufgabe wiire noch 
schwieriger, als die Darstellung des Hamlet. 

Der zweite Act begann, und Rhonghar hatte sich im Parterre und 
zu den Logen hinauf umgeschaut, ohne ein bekanntes Gesicht zu 
finden. 

Er vernam Ophelias Worte: 


Mit einem Blick von Jammer so erfiillt, 
Als wiir’ er von der Hille losgelassen, 
Um Griiuel kund zu tun—so tritt er vor mich: 


Rhonghars Auge fiel auf eine entfernte Gruppe, und er erblickte— 
den griechischen Hamlet. Der Friese fiihlte einen unheimlichen 
Schauer, und kaum hdérte er die Worte des Alten: 


—Ist dies schon Tollheit, hat es doch Methode! ' 


‘In Splitter und Balken: Erzaihlungen, Lebensliufe, Reiseblumen, 
Gedichte und Aphorismen, nebst Briefen tiber Literatur, Hof, 1832, 
findet sich ein Gedicht, welches Verriickt aus Liebe betitelt ist und 
einiges aufkliirt :— 


Verriickt aus Liebe?—Nein, aus Liebe nicht. 
Es ist was Anders, das aus mir als Wahnsinn spricht. 
Der Trias Kliinge sind doch ewig drei— 
Wer ahnt nicht dass es Wahrheit—Freiheit sei, 
Die, weil auf Erden sie zu Grunde geh’n 
Mich niederreissen von der Hoffnung Héh’n! 
Am Grabeshiigel sitz’ ich—unsrer Zeit. 
Sie starb der langen Weile—furchtbar’n Tod. 
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Die langweiligen alten Narren! 


sprach Hamlet mit vortrefflicher Betonung, als der Oberkimmerer 
sich héflichst empfohlen. Der Blick des Friesen weilte von neuem 
auf dem geheimnisvollen, schauerlichen Bojaren, und er warf die 
Frage auf: Sollte dieser griechische Hamlet wirklich durch Liebe 
so tief in seine Schwermut gesunken sein oder sollte etwa sonst 
eine Ursache, ein Geheimnis, das er in sich triigt—diesen Ausdruck 
seiner Ziige bewirken?—7? 


So steht der jiingste Tag bevor! 


antwortete Hamlet auf der Biihne, und Rosenkranz machte ein langes 
Gesicht, und blickte in die Logen hinauf, zufiillig in die Gegend, 
wo der elegante Fremde sass, der nach JENA reiste. 

Der Fremde in der Loge fasste den Friesen scharf ins Auge, und 
Rosenkranz sprach: 


Mein Prinz, ich hatte nichts dergleichen im Sinn. 
Wie kommt’s, dass sie herumstreifen ?— 


fragte Hamlet— 


Fin fester Aufenthalt wiire vorteilhafter, sowohl fiir ihren 
Ruf, als fiir ihre Einnahme. 


Ich glaube diese Unterbrechung riihrt von der kiirzlich 
aufgekommenen Neurung her, 


antwortete Rosenkranz, und der Fremde beobachtete fortwiihrend den 
Bojaren und den Friesen.’ 


Sie haben Dornen ihr auf’s Grab gestreut, 

Weil sie nur Knospen, keine Rose bot. 

Da sitz’ ich nun an meiner Mutter Grab, 

Und starr in das “nicht sey’nde” Sein hinab— 
Sie schlift—ihr Geist geht nun im Narrenkleid’. 
Nacht—Nacht ist rings umher.—O Mutter Zeit 
Wach’ auf und riich’ an aller Welt den Hohn, 
Der dich im Grabe trifft! Dich ruft dein Sohn.— 


2 Diese versteckten Anspielungen lassen sich einigermassen ver- 
stehen, wenn man Harrings Hinweise auf den griechischen Hamlet. 
die deutschen Studenten im Parterre, den Jenenser und sich selbst 
genau verfolgt. Harring warnt den Leser ja, am Ende des Kapitels, 
dass er nicht versuchen solle, im Hamlet nachzuschlagen, um sich 
Klarheit in der Verbindung der excerpierten Stellen zu verschaffen. 
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Rin paar junge Kaufleute neben Rhonghar schienen erschipft an 
Aufmerksamkeit und unterhielten sich eine Weile im Tagesgespriich 
fiber Sand und Kotzebue.— 

Es war brutal von ihm, ein solches Kapital-Kalb umzubringen! 
rief Hamlet und unter den Studenten im Paterre erhub sich ein 
lautes Geliichter 

Nun folgt, wie bekannt, die kistliche Scene, in welcher der Prina 
dem Oberkiimmerer die Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke zeigt. Der Leser weiss, 
dass diese mich schon liingst beschiiftigt. 

Ich méchte meinem Stieflandsmann Hamlet um den Hals fallen 
iiber solehen Einfall, wenn der gute Kerl nicht schon lange tot 
wire. Das unerschépfliche Kapitel iiber die Aehnlichkeiten hat auch 
mich sehr oft getroffen. Bald soll ich Aehnlichkeit haben mit einem 
Profile, weleches ein Felsen von Helgoland bildet, bald mit meiner 
verstorbenen Ur-Urgrossmutter, einer Hofdame am Hofe des seeligen 
Kénigs Vitho, der einst tiber die Friesen regierte und kein Franzisisch 
sprach. Einige meiner Freunde, bekannte Dichter in Wien, nennen 
mich “ Gustav Adolph ”;—und endlich—worauf ich just hinwollte, 
soll ich Aehnlichkeit haben mit meinem Stiefbruder Hamlet, wie er 
einst in leibhaftiger Gestalt einem niichtlichen Consilium erschienen, 
und der Versammlung die Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke gezeigt hat. 

Ja, der Schauspieler Stein giebt den Hamlet sehr brav!—und der 


Friese, der noch seine Hiinde vor lauter Teilnahme nicht zum Ap- 
plaudieren bewegt hatte, rief ein lautes Bravo, als Hamlet erklirte: 


Nur reden will ich Dolche, keine brauchen. 


Dass der Oberkiimmerer hinter die Tapeten kriecht, amiisierte den 
Jiingling von Thorshof* ungemein. 

Das fand er sehr charakteristisch; allein er bedauerte von herzen, 
dass der arme Teufel so unschuldiger Weise das kalte Eisen in den 
Leib kriegte. Nun entspinnt sich das Stiick so eigentiimlich, dass 
es tiberhaupt schwer ist, iiber Shakespeares Plan und Wollen au 
entscheiden. 

Nach meinem Dafiirhalten hat des Dichters enormes Genie den 
Faden fortgesponnen, wie er ihn einmal gefasst hatte, und bei der 
Ausfiihrung erst recht ernsthaft an seinen Plan gedacht. Der Plan 
lag in ihm—und er brauchte sich des Einzelnen gar nicht erst 
bewusst zu werden, ehe er den Helden, den Liebling seiner Seele 
planlos auftreten liess. 

Wir kehren zur Darstellung zuriick, und beobachten Rhonghar im 
vierten Act, wo er lichelt bei den Worten des Kiénigs: 


*Thorshof fiir Ibenshof, wo Harring geboren. 
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O wie gefihrlich* ist’s, dass dieser Mensch 

So frank umhergeht! Dennoch diirfen wir 

Nicht nach dem strengen Recht’ mit ihm verfahren; 
Er ist beliebt bei einer grossen Menge, 

Die mit dem Aug’, nicht mit dem Urteil wiihlen.’ 


Die beiden Philosophen mit Spaten am Grabe machten ihre Sache 
sehr gut. Nicht weniger gefielen ihm Hamlets Betrachtungen iiher 
den Schiidel, der etwa das Hirn eines “ Hofmannes” getragen, der 
wie eine Kegelkugel aus dem Grabe geworfen wird, und einst 
sagen konnte: “ Guten Morgen, geliebtester Prinz! wie geht’s, bester 
Prinz?”’—Der Schiidel, der auf der Biihne lag, war so dick, dass 
man eine Tiire mit ihm hitte einrennen kénnen. 

Darauf sprachen sie tiber die Verhiiltnisse der Gegenwart, und 
Hamlet sagte: 

Ein Menschenleben ist, als ziihlt man Eins. 
Doch—ich bin sehr bektiimmert. 


Sollten nun einige Leser dieses Kapitel dunkel finden, so bitte 
ich sie, sich nicht die Miihe geben zu wollen, im Hamlet nachzu 
schlagen, und die Klarheit in der Verbindung der excerpierten Stel- 
len zum ganzen zu suchen: wodurch jede Bedeutung sich ver|ére. 
Es fehlt dem Stiicke, welches wir so eben s pie len liessen, durchaus 
an Einheit der Zeit, und Manches wird dem Leser klar geworden 
sein, der mit dem Vorldéufer dieses Werkes nicht unbekannt blieb, 
oder klar werden, wenn er in Rhonghar Jarr weiter liesst. 


Die Krise war iiberstanden. Beruhigt, atmete Rhon- 
ghar tief auf. Sein Odem war leicht, und er empfand 
den Genuss der Genesung. Wie ein neugeborener, tat- 
kriftiger Jiingling reist er nun gen seinem Ziele—Dresden. 
Die Zeit der griibelnden Hamletstimmung hat er nun 
hinter sich. Sollten wir den jungen Friesen als Hamlet 
gekleidet oder den Hamlet spielend, in Dresden suchen, so 
wiirden wir ihn nie und nimmer finden. Aus dem 
“ ew’gen Zauderer und Saéumer ” ist nun ein kecker Ulrich 
von Hutten geworden. 


?Harring war schon zu dieser Zeit so halb un halb Describierter. 
Er war schon oft verhaftet worden, doch durch den Einfluss seiner 
Freunde wieder freigelassen. 
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Im Gewiihle* auf der Briicke zieht ein junger Mann zu Pferde 
unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf sich. Er reitet einen schénen spanischen 
Hengst und hebt sich im Husarensattel recht statiis, als ob er zu 
Pferde auf die Welt gekommen. Heut zu Tage,? wiewohl noch kaum 
neun Jahre verflossen, wiirden ihn die Leute seines Kostiims wegen 
vielleicht mit grisserer Verwunderung anstaunen; allein die Zeit, 
die liebe Zeit brachte solehe Erscheinungen hervor. Es ist ein 
junger Mann in Husarengrisse mit zwar sehr diinnem Barte, allein 
desto iippiger wallen die Locken unter dem Barett a la—Hutten 
hervor; um seine Brust schlingen sich doppelte Ketten, und sein 
Rock nebst dem Schnitt seiner abgestumpften Stiefelspitzen sind 
dem lingst verflossenen Jahrhundert angemessen, in welchem sein 
Geist lebt. Hinter diesem jugentlichen Reiter trabt ein Reitknecht 
in bekannter Livre einher. 


Der Umschwung von der Hamletstimmung zu der eine- 
Hutten ist sehr rasch vor sich gegangen. Harring durch- 
lebt hier in Dresden die schénsten Stunden seines Lebens. 
Er selbst hat diese Huttenmode* eingefiihrt und erfreute 
sich deshalb eines gelinden Aufsehens. Es wurde ihm 


erméglicht, diesen romantischen Gedanken zu verwirk- 
lichen durch die Freigbigkeit des Kronprinzen Christian 
von Dinemark, der damals wegen einer dreijihrigen Ver- 


bannung in Dresden wohnte.* An dem Sohne wollte er 
vergelten, was der Staat Danemark an dem Vater ver- 
schuldet hatte. Wie unendlich nobler tritt Rhonghar Jarr 
nun auf als tatiger Held, der seine Leiden hinter sich zu 
haben scheint. Dass der Dinenprinz ihm unter die Arme 
gegriffen, hatte ihm die nétige Courage gegeben, nun fiir 
die Sache der Menschheit einzutreten. Er gedenkt in der 


*Rhonghar Jarr, 11, S. 19. 

*D. h. 1828, da das voliegende Buch veriffentlicht wurde. 

*Rhongharr Jarr, u1, S. 6: “ja ich brachte auch wohl mitunter 
selbst eine Mode auf; da war ich der Zeit vorausgeeilt, wie z. B. 
Rhonghar Jarr in Dresden.”— 

‘Der Kronprinz war auf drei Jahre vom Hofe verbannt, weil er 
verdichtig war, be* dem diinischen Finanzkrach (1817) zu dem un- 
zufriedenen Volk gehalten zu haben. 
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Zukunft, wenn der Kronprinz Kénig geworden sein wird, 
nach Danemark zuriickkehren zu kénnen, wo er seine libe- 
rale Gesinnung mit den politischen Ansichten des di- 
nischen Ké6nigshauses in Uebereinstimmung zu bringen 
hofft. Ueber diesen Huttengedanken vergisst er den 
Hamlet ganz und gar. 

Jedoch auch in dieser gliicklichen Lage ist sein fiir 
die Sache der Menschheit reger Geist nicht zu bindigen. 
Sein Zaudern und Siumen will er nun mit aller Gewalt 
abwerfen. “Im Winter? 1819/20 besuchte ein Wiirz- 
burger Bursche, Boldemann mit Namen, die Dresdener 
Gesinnungsfreunde und erkannte sogleich in dem hagern 
Friesen ein geeignetes Werkzeug fiir die Jenenser Missicn. 
Er forderte ihn daher auf, im Geheimen nach der Pester 
(niversitit zu reisen, um mit den dortigen Studenten eine 
Verstiindigung einzuleiten iiber die Wiinsche und Zicle 
der Zeit.” Mit einem, “Ich hab’s gewagt! ” wird er nun 
ganz Hutten.? “Ich bin nun ® ein fahrender Ritter, der 
Schwert und Lanze fiihrt und einen Schild mit dem 
Wappen der Viter.”’ 

In der Gefahr, als Demagoge verfolgt zu ~werden, 


*Harro Harring, der Friese, S. 48. 

? Rhonghar Jarr, 11, 8. 234: “ Wenn ich bei manchem Wort, welclies 
ich aussprach, mit Hutten ausrufen michte: ‘Ich hab’s gewagt!’ so 
wird es die Zeit lehren, in wiefern ich dem hohen Vorbilde nachstrebe, 
dem Manne, den vor Tausend mein Herz verehrt, und ‘ dessen Schuh- 
riemen zu lésen ich mich nicht wiirdig erkenne.’ Sein Vorbild stirkt 
und erhebt mich zugleich, indem ich unter physischen Leiden mein 
Leben dahinschwinden sehe; wenn meine Leiden auch niclit mit 
seinem schaudervollen Zustande verwandt sind. ... Ich ward nun 
einmal ‘ein fahrender Siinger’ des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, und 
werde nach mancher Aehnlichkeit mit Hutten auch wohl die tragen 
niiissen, dass ‘mir nichts anders iibrig bleibt,’ als abermals Dienste 
zu suchen, und (wie Hutten in das Heer des Kaisers Maximilian) 
als gemeiner Soldat einzutreten.” 

® Rhonghar Jarr, 11, 8. 105. 
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fiihlt er sich nun gerade so eng mit Hutten verwandt, als 
ihn zuvor der Verlust seiner Giiter durch seinen eigenen 
Onkel mit Hamlet zusammengebracht hatte. Am 20. 
April 1820 zog er in Wien ein, musste aber im ersten 
besten Polizeibiireau seine altdeutsche Tracht ablegen. 
Nach Pest vorzudringen wurde ihm nicht erlaubt; 
iiberall wurde er von der geheimen Polizei bewacht, oft 
auch tagelang eingesperrt. 

Metternich und seine Spione miissen Lunte gerochen 
haben. Immer schwerere Schicksale kommen iiber ihn, 
bis er sich in Europa nicht linger halten kann. Mit einem 
Gedichte in seinem Koffer: “ Nimmer nach Amerika” ! 
flieht er vor seinen Verfolgern doch nach der neuen Welt. 
Auch hier war er nicht miissig und arbeitete rastlos an 
der Sache der Menschheit. Ja, im Jahre 1848, nachdem 
er fiinf Jahre in den Vereinigten Staaten gewesen war, 
tauchte er auf einmal in Schleswig wieder auf, als Ulrich 
von Hutten gekleidet, und begeisterte mit einer langen 
Rede die Bauern zur Tat. 

Seit seinen Dresdner Tagen hatte sich die Huttenstim- 
mung seinem Geiste so aufgeprigt, dass er in dieser Maske 
am besten sich selbst geben konnte. Nur noch einmal hat 
er nach 1820 sich mit seinem Stieflandsmann identifiziert, 
als er, von der dunklen Uebermacht und Tiicke des Fiirsten 
Metternich geknickt, sich nicht mehr zu helfen wusste. 

Von Griechenland war er 1822 zuriickgekehrt. 1823 


war er schon in Miinchen, wo er von dem Kronprinzen 
Ludwig gut aufgenommen wurde. Hier brachte er 1824 
sein erstes Stiick auf die Biihne—Die Mainotten, welches 
sich seitens des Publikums eines grossen Erfolges erfreute. 
Durch diesen Erfolg sehr begliickt, arbeitete er nun rastlos 


*Die Move, Deutsche Gedicht von Harro Harring. Neuaufgelegt 
von mehreren Deutschen, 1840. 
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an anderen Biihnenstiicken. Seine Griechen-Gedichte 
fanden bei dem Prinzen Anklang, und nicht selten wurde 
Harring vom Prinzen und auch vom nachmaligen Kénige 
eingeladen. Von den vielen dramatischen Versuchen Har- 
rings wurden ihrer drei im Jahre 1826 von der Intendanz 
der Hofbiihne angenommen. Harrings Gliicksstern war 
am Steigen. Als nach seinen Miinchner Erfolgen cin 
Brief aus Wien ankam, in dem man ihm die Stelle als 
Theaterdichter an dem Theater an der Wien! anbot, 


* Das Theater an der Wien war dort ein Privat-Theater, darum 
ist es unwahrscheinlich, dass diese Berufung direct von Metternich 
ausgegangen ist. Aus den zuverliissigsten Quellen klingt es jedoch, 
als ob Harring in eine Falle gegangen wiire. Vgl. Alexander H. Fver- 
ett’s Miscellaneous Essays, Boston, 1846, Harro Harring, a Biographi 
cal Sketch. Everett schreibt: “The following sketch has been pre- 
pared from notes furnished by the subject, and carrying with them, 
for the most part, internal evidence of a strict adherence to truth. 

After establishing himself in London (1837) he resumed his 
literary labors, and completed the two first volumes of his Memoirs, 
which cover the period preceding the year 1822.... They hav 
since been finished by the addition of three more volumes; and wil! 
form when published one of the most interesting commentaries, that 
has yet appeared, on the history of the late revolutionary movements 
of Europe.” Sie sind niemals veréffentlicht worden. Folgendes 
schépfte ich aus Everett’s Sketch: “In the month of July, 1826, 
while engaged in his poetical and literary pursuits, he was sur 
prised by an invitation from Vienna, to come and take the place of 
dramatic poet for the Imperial theatre. (Harring sagt selbst, an der 
Wien). The proposition was communicated to him by tl:e manager 
of the Munich theatre, who explained the conditions, and desired 
him to enter on his duties immediately . .. he accepted thie pro- 
posal; without perhaps, sufficiently reflecting upon his previous rela- 
tions to the Austrian police, and the danger that something might 
occur to arouse its suspicions. He afterwards felt himself compelled 
to believe that this proposal, which proceeded ostensibly from thie 
direction of the theatre, was itself a mere stratagem of the polic: 
to bring him again within their reach.” Sollte dies der Fall geweseu 
sein, so griff Metternich doch ins Spiel, wenn auch nicht direkt. 
doch gewiss indirekt; denn die dsterreich’sche Geheime Polizei stand 
doch unter seinem Oberbefehl. 
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glaubte er diese Stelle ohne Furcht annehmen zu kénnen. 
Harro hitte sich die Sache jedoch ein wenig reiflicher 
iiberlegen sollen ; denn es war nur ein Lockruf des Fiirsten 
Metternich. Er wollte den liberalen Philhellenen einmal 
wieder in seiner Gewalt wissen. Nach wenigen Monaten 
wurde Harring seiner Stelle enthoben und verlebte dar- 
nach so manche Stunde in den Polizeikerkern. 
Rhonghar Jarr erzihlt diesen obenerwihnten Vorgang, 
indem er von seiner jiingst verstorbenen Mutter redet : '— 
. die ist nun tod, aber sie ist noch nicht lange tod. Sie, traute 
Leserin, haben seither manches Kapitel gelesen, welches ich schrieb 
als sie noch lebte, und wiihrend des Schreibens dachte ich oft daran, 
sie wieder zu sehen, ihren Kummer zu lindern, ihre spiiten Jahre 
zu erheitern, allein die Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke stand am Himmel, und 
als ich die Bahn betreten hatte, die mir zur Erfiillung meiner hei- 
ligsten Pflicht fiihren sollte; als ich, nachdem man mich liingst fiir 
tod gehalten, eine frohe Kunde gen Norden sandte: 


Da hiess es: “ Monsieur! vous étes decrit.” Und meine edle 
Mutter starb, und kein Sohn driickte ihr die Augen zu.— 


Dieser herbe Schlag, fiir den Metternich verantwortlich 
schien, brachte Harring auf die schon lingst vergessene 
Hamletstimmung zuriick. Auf die Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke, 
haben wir nun unser Interesse zu lenken. 

Dieses vieldeutige Phinomen wird nun nicht mehr auf 
Harring selbst bezogen, wie es bei der Leipziger Theater- 
auffiihrung der Fall war, sondern jetzt ist die diistere 
Wolke gemeint, die Deutschlands Freiheit beschattete und 
dem Dichter selbst die Sonne geraubt hatte :—Fiirst Met- 
ternich. Dadureh, dass in den folgenden Stellen das 
Schloss Johannisberg am Rhein erwihnt wird, das Met- 
ternich seit 1814 als Gabe des Kaisers Franz besass, wird 
die Anspielung ausser Zweifel gesetzt. Hatte doch auch 
Heine den Johannisberger und seinen Schlossherrn in 
Verbindung gebracht : 


* Rhonghar Jarr, tv, S. 280. 
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Wenn man* kluge Mittel gegen mich anwendet, werde ich nic 
unmutig; nur die Plumpheit und die Dummheit ist mir fatal. Auch 
hab’ ich ausserdem eim gewisses tendre fiir Metternich. Ich lass’ 
mich nicht tiiuschen durch seine politischen Bestrebungen, und ich 
bin tiberzeugt: der Mann, der den Berg besitzt, wo der flammende, 
liberale Johannisberger wiichst, kann im Herzen den Servilismus und 
den Obskurantismus nimmermehr lieben. Es ist vielleiclit eine 
Weinlaune von ihm, dass er der einzige freie und gescheite Mann in 
Oesterreich sein will. Nun, jeder hat seine Laune, und ich will auch 
Metternich die seinige hingehen lassen. 

Bei der Kinderlosigkeit* ihres Fiirsten sind die Florentiner sehr 
in Angst, dass ihr schines, freies Land an die ésterreichischen Erb- 
staaten und der Metternich’schen Politik anheimfallen mige. Wenn 
ich letztere mit empirter Seele verabscheue, so unterscheide ich eben- 
falls wieder die Politik von dem Manne selbst. Kann ich mir’s doch 
nicht denken, dass ein Mann, dem der Johannisberg gehirt, der beste 
Wein der Welt, auch im Herzen ein Freund des Obskurantismus und 
der Sklaverei sein sollte!—‘* 


Harring dagegen vermag das Lob des edlen Weines 
nicht mit dem seines Herrn zu vereinen; er empfindet nur 


den Kontrast zwischen dem feurigen Kind der Sonne wid 
dem verdunkelnden Prinzip, das iiber ihm dominiert: 


Alt Friesen Blut, confisciertes Blut!—edles Blut! Wirst immer 
feuriger und edler, gleich dem Traubensafte vom Johannisberge, ob 
auch die Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke am Himmel steht—und als Reven- 
wolke zu zerfliessen droht, zu wiissern und zu tiberschwemmen eine 


‘Heinrich Heines Gesammelte Werke, herausgegeben von Gustav 
Karpeles: Die Biéder von Lucca, Seite 292. 

* Tbid., S. 371. 

*Es soll auch einen dritten Hinweis geben, welchen ich aber nicht 
habe finden kinnen:—“ Ich habe den Wein, der auf dem Johannisberg 
wiichst, immer fiir den besten gehalten, und fiir einen guten Vogt 
hielt ich immer den Herrn des Johannisberges; aber mein Respekt 
hat sich noch vermehrt, seitdem ich weiss, in welch hohem Grad er 
meine Gedichte liebt. . . .” Man merke stets, dass Rhonghar /Jarr 
schon im Jahre 1828 erschienen, wiihrend der dritte Teil der Reise- 
bilder erst 1830 veriéffentlicht wurde. 

* Rhonghar Jarr, tv, S. 185. 
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ganze Welt, und zu ersiufen den Geist und das Heil einer armen seuf- 
renden, iichzenden Zeit— 

Noch hab’ ich! dich, du mein holdes—zerstirtes Menschenleben, und 
noch wachsen geistige Weinreben am Johannisberge, und noch sehe 
ich die wundersame Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke, die du formtest, du 
ironisches Menschenleben ! — 


Wer ist* die Hamlets-Maske, die dort voriiberschreitet, 
Ironisch bitter liichelnd auf die Wiesel-Wolke deutet? 
Das ist der describirte, der gift’ge junge Mann, 

Des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts platonischer Don Juan.’ 


Entschuldige,* lieber Leser! ich bin durch den Besuch eines zu- 
vorkommenden Verlegers am Fortschreiben verhindert worden. Ihm 
war der Monolog eines friesischen Hamlets zu Gesicht gekommen, 
den du freilich nicht kennst, und zugleich hatte er von einem Manu- 
script gehirt: 


Visionen eines friesischen Hamlet im grossen Narrenhause. Mit 
einem wundersamen Wolkenbilde, iiber einem Weinberge schwebend, 
als Wiesel, als Kameel, als Portriit. 

Als Wiesel kriecht es, als Kameel erhebt es sich, und als Portriit 
ist es enorm ihnlich. 


Diese Hineinziehung Metternichs in das Hamletgleich- 


nis ist ganz und gar Harrings Eigentum und findet spiiter- 


hin, so weit mir bekannt ist, keine Aufnahme bei anderen. 
Harring ist dadurech der Gleichsetzung Deutschlands mit 
Hamlet schon sehr nahe gekommen; aber erst Freiligrath 


*Rhonghar Jarr, m1, 8. 234. 

*Serenaden und Phantasien eines friesischen Sdngers, Vorldufer 
zum Rhonghar Jarr, Miinchen, 1828, S. 185. 

* Splitter und Balken. Unter den Aphorismen 87: “ Eine geist- 
reiche Dame nannte mich einst den ‘ platonischen Don Juan.’—Man 
fand die Bezeichnung treffend, es entstand ein Epigramm, und der 
“Satan ” memorierte es—d. h. er nahm das Wort in seine ‘Memoiren’ 
auf.” Literatur-Blatt. Montag d. 16. Jan. 1832 No.7, S. 28. ‘ Auch 
habe ich nie ein anderes Urteil iiber ihn (Harring) gefiillt, als was 
er selbst iiber sich gefiillt hat, indem er sich den ‘ platonischen Don 
Juan’ nennt.” 

* Rhonghar Jarr, 11, S. 152. 
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hat das gefliigelte Wort gepragt. Harring war auch kaum 
der Mann dazu, das Gleichnis auf Deutschland allein 2 
beziehen; denn der gebiirtige Diane sah in Deutschilands 
Not die Not der ganzen Zeit. Da bei ihm nicht nur 
deutsche Hamlets, sondern auch dinische, griechische wnd 
ungarische vorkommen, tauft er die ganze Zeit Haniler. 
Fiir ikn ist Deutschland “ Hamlet,” und auch Griechen- 
land ist “‘ Hamlet.” Ueberall, wo die Zeit aus den Fugen 
getreten ist und sich keiner hervortut, der stark genug ist, 
sie wieder einzurenken, ist der Zustand der Individuen 
und Staaten “ Hamlet.” So findet sich bei Harring in- 
haltlich, wenn auch nicht ganz wortlich, bereits der Ge- 
danke: “ Ja, unser verriicktes Deutschland kénnte nach 
Hamlet getauft werden! ” 


Cart F. Scurerser. 


ug 


XXII.—INEDITED LETTERS OF FULVIO ORSINI 
TO ANTONIO AGUSTIN 


Among the classical scholars in Spain in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, Antonio Agustin occupies an impor- 
tant place. Born on March 4, 1517?! at Saragossa, he at- 


tended the Universities of Alealé and Salamanea, and in 
1536 went to Italy and studied at Bologna and Padua. 
During a second sojourn at Bologna, he profited by the 
instruction of Andrea Alciato and became acquainted with 
the methods of the nova jurisprudentia, which sought to 
replace the study of scholastic commentators by careful 
consultation of the original sources. He went to Flor- 
ence in 1541 to study the celebrated manuscript of the 
Pandects and there prepared his great work, Hmenda- 


?The most complete biography of Agustin is found in the preface 
to his Didlogos de las armas, i linages de la nobleza de Espana, 
Madrid, 1734, by Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, a Latin translation of 
which was published in Vol. 11 of Antonii Augustini Archiepiscopi 
Tarraconsensis Opera Omnia, Lucca, 1766. A considerable amount of 
biographical material may also be found in the letters of Agustin 
to Ger6énimo Zurita, Fulvio Orsini and other scholars, published in 
the seventh volume of the Opera Omnia. I have not been able to 
see the collection of Agustin’s letters published by Juan Andrés 
at Parma in 1804. A number of his letters have been published by 
Uztarroz and Dormer in Progresos de la Historia en Aragon, 
Primera Parte, Zaragoza, 1680, reprinted at Zaragoza, 1878. Pierre 
de Nolhac’s La Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini, published in Vol. Lxx1v 
of the Bibliothéque de UV'Bcole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1887, is 
indispensable for a study of Agustin’s relations with Italian scholars. 
Charles Graux gives a critical estimate of Agustin’s activity as an 
editor of classical texts and book collector in his Essai sur les 
Origines du Fonds Grec de VEscurial, Bibliothéque de UVfcole des 
Hautes Btudes, Vol. xivt, Paris, 1880. For a short account of his 
work in classical philology, see also J. E. Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, Vol. 1, Cambridge, 1908. 
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tionum et opintonum libri, in which he questioned the 
accuracy of Politian’s collation of the famous manuscript. 
This work was published at Venice in 1543 and won him 
the esteem of the most noted scholars of the time, a re- 
markable achievement for the young man of twenty-six 
years. 

While at Venice, he was busily engaged in studying +); 
precious manuscripts at the San Marco Library, collected 
by Cardinal Bessarion, and especially the manuseript o: 
the Novellae of Justinian. He was summoned to Rom 
in 1544 and served as a member of the Papal Tribyn:! 
for ten years. In 1555 he was sent on a special mission 
to England and Flanders, returning to Rome in 155%, 
where he became associated with a remarkable group 0: 
Italian scholars, Fulvio Orsini, Paulo Manuzio, Gabric! 
Faerno, Ottavio Bagatto, Onofrio Panvinio, and with his 
compatriots, Juan Paez de Castro, Pedro Chaeén ani 
Juan Verzosa. In 1557, he published at Rome an edi 
tion of Varro’s De lingua latina, in which he followed 
the interpolated manuscripts and banished every archiais: 
from the text, a process for which he was harshly criti 
cized by Turnebus and Scaliger. In 1559 he edited ecr- 
tain fragments of Verrius Flaceus, and Festus, making 
use of the celebrated Farnese manuscript at Naples, and 
introducing many corrections.* 

Toward the end of the year 1556, he was appointed 
Bishop of Alifa, in the Kingdom of Naples, by Paul IY. 


Tn 1558 he was sent by the Pope on a diplomatic mission 


*In 1581 Orsini re-edited the manuscript of Festus and wrote to 
Pinelli: “Tl fragmento di Festo @ quell’istesso di che f& menticne il 
Politiano nelle centurie et che monsig. Ant. Augustino nel stamparlo 
fece molti errori lui, et diede causa di farne molti al Scaligero.” 
De Nolhac, La Bibl. de F. O., p. 44. 
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to Germany, and in 1559 served in a similar capacity in 
Sicily by order of Phillip If. The latter appointed him 
Bishop of Lérida in December, 1559, but his return home 
was deferred owing to his appointment by the Pope to 
_serye at the Council of Trent, where he remained three 
years. “Alli se sefial6 mucho don Antonio Augustin, 


y casi todas las cosas graues se consultaron con ! 
On his return to Spain in 1564, accompanied by his 
brother Pedro, Bishop of Huesca and Jaca, he proceeded 
to his bishopric of Lérida. In 1576 he was appointed 
Bishop of Tarragona and held that post until his death 
in 1586. 

In his letters to Gerénimo Zurita, Agustin shows his 
interest in jurisprudence and in the early history of 
Spain, particularly in that of his native Aragon. In his 
correspondence with the famous scholar and collector, 
his friend Fulvio Orsini, we see his passion for classical 
archaeology of which he gives us abundant proof in his 
masterpiece, Didlogos de medallas, inscriciones y otras 
antigiiedades, posthumously published in 1587. He urges 
Orsini to furnish him with full details concerning scho- 
larly activity at Rome, hails with delight the news of 
recent discoveries in the Forum and elsewhere, asks for 
copies of important inscriptions recently unearthed, and 
diseusses the interpretation of these in subsequent letters. 
He writes of the latest books and manuscripts which he 
has received from his agents in Italy, criticizes the edi- 
tions of classical texts which have come to his hands, and 
asks for news of their mutual friends at Rome. The three 


‘Manuscript account of his life in the Bibliotheca Nacional of 
Madrid, 8369, Fol. 51. See also, Charles Dejob, De VInfluence du 
Concile de Trente sur la littérature et les beaux-arts chez les peuples 
catholiques, Paris, 1884. 
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letters which he wrote to Orsini from Trent! show that 
grave questions of dogma had not diminished his interes; 
in classical archaeology. He wrote on May 6, 1566, 
after his return to Spain: “ Hd condotto qua un Stam- 
patore, col quale et con una piccola Universita di studij 
mi intratengo, ma mi mancano persone del mio gusto.” * 
After his appointment to the Bishopric of Tarragona, he 
wrote to Orsini: ‘“‘é ben vero che con questa mia nuoya 
sposa ho molte occupationi, et varie, che mi impediscono 
li miei studij, et la tranquillita dell’ animo.” * 

The literary relations between Orsini and Agustin ex- 
tended over a long period of years, and did not even come 
to an end with the latter’s death. In the dedication of 
his great work on numismatics, Familtae Romanae (1577), 
to Cardinal Farnese, Orsini acknowledged the aid of his 
friend Antonio Agustin. The manuscript of the /), 
Legationibus of Polybius, published by Orsini in 15s2, 
was furnished to him by Agustin. In a letter dated 
Lérida, September 26, 1574, the latter wrote to Orsini: ‘ 
“Tn un certo luogo di Spagna si @ trovato bellissimi 
fragmenti d’historici antiqui, di quali hd gia wna gran 
parte nelle mani, et si copia il resto tuttavia. Se fossero 
tante perle, rubini, 6 diamanti non li stimarei tanto.” 
This was the famous manuscript of Juan Paez de Castro 
containing the twenty-seventh book of the great compils- 
tion of Constantius Porphyrogenitus which perished in 
the fire at the Escorial Library in 1671. Agustin had 
the manuscript copied in 1574 and generously sent the 
copy to Orsini with permission to edit it. 


1 Opera Omnia, Vol. vu, pp. 246-47. 

2 Ibid., p. 247. 

3 Ibid., p. 260. 

* Opera Omnia, Vol. vit, p. 256. See also De Nolhac, op. cit., pp. 
46-48 and Graux, op. cit., pp. 93-97. 
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In 1583, Orsini published at Rome his notes to the De 
legibus et senatusconsultis of Agustin, who had sent this 
work to Rome in 1581 to be printed. Agustin died in 
1586 and Orsini mourned his loss in the Preface to his 
Notae ad Catonem. In 1595 Orsini published at Antwerp 
with copious notes the fragments of the ancient Roman 
historians which had been collected and arranged by 
Agustin. 

While we possess a large number of letters from Agus- 
tin to Orsini, no letters from the latter to his friend and 
co-worker have been known to exist. M. De Nolhac, com- 
menting upon this, remarks: * “ Si les lettres d’Orsini ont 
été conservées, il faudrait les chercher en Espagne.” The 
four letters which are here published for the first time, 
are contained in a volume of manuscripts ? at the Biblio- 
teea Nacional of Madrid. While they do not add much 
new material to what we already know concerning the 
activities of these scholars, they are of considerable inter- 
est, especially since we find Agustin’s replies to them in 
his own published correspondence. They are all dated 
and are written in Orsini’s own hand. The orthography 
of the original has been preserved, except that abbrevia- 
tions have been written in full and punctuation marks 


have been added. 
I 


All’'Tlustre et Reverendissimo Signor mio osservandissimo, 
il Signor Vescovo di Lerida.* 


Illustre et Reverendissimo Siqnore. 
Quando io riceuci l’ultima lettera di V. S. R., ero in 
* Op. cit., p. 60. 


* No. 5781. (Former number, Q, 87). 
v.-43 v. 
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Caprarola,' et non son poi tornato 4 Roma, se non quattro 
giorni fa, per esser stato in molti luoghi in servitio de’ 
patroni, et hora essendo qua, 4 niuna cosa hd pensato 
prima che a seruire V. S. R. sicome é debito mio. £; 
quanto al Pescennio,? io credo sia piutosto smarrito che 
perso, non mi parendo altramente uerisimile, hauendom) 
mostro il Canonico Manlo* le medaglie che recuper’ da 
quel servitore di mio Martino, esser furto di huomo che 
cercaua l’argento, et non la rarita de le cose che non 
intendeua. Per i Musici stard auuertito;* et Vinserit- 
tioni che desidera, sono qui incluse, di nuouo riueduie da 
me, et rincontrate con li marmi istessi. La tauola di 
Genoua é@ in mani di A. Statio,® et ha promesso darmene 
copia come harra in ordine li suoi libri, che é@ pid d’in 
anno che sono incassati, Altri non sd che m’habbia copia. 
Se prima la potrd hauere, prima la mandard. Lalire 
inscrittioni, V. S. R. si deue pensare che sieno un foglio 
6 due, et io le dico che sono un uolume, et per non esser 
fatiga da me, ho dato A traseriuerle, et cosi se le mande- 
ranno pill corrette che sara possible, et la sara rimunerata 


1 The summer residence of Cardinal Ranuccio Farnese, in whose 
household Orsini served as librarian, was located near Caprarola. 

2 Agustin asked Orsini concerning a coin of Caius Pescennius 
Niger in a letter dated August 6, 1566. Opera Omnia, Vol. vil, 
p. 247. 

* This reference is probably to il canonico Manilio from whom 
Orsini obtained some of his coins and inscriptions. See De Nolhae. 
op. cit., p. 31. 

*This refers to a request of Agustin contained in a letter dated 
August 6, 1566. Opera Omnia, Vol. vil, p. 247. 

* The Portuguese Achille Estaco or Achilles Statius (1524-1581 
was a prominent member of the group of scholars associated wit! 
Orsini. He is well known for his work on ancient portraits, his 
studies on the viri illustres of Suetonius and his commentaries on 
the Ars Poetica of Horace and on Catullus and Tibullus. 
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all’Hesiodia,? ancorche io sia in molte cose debitore 4 V. S. 
Reverendissima. Cosi fosse stata ella Cardinale et ha- 
uesse uissuto in Roma, che sarrebbe stato di molto con- 
tento alli amici suoi, et @ lei ancora, s’io non m’inganno. 
I] Sexvivs Rurvs sta cosi, tanto nell’aureo, quanto 


nell’argenteo nummo.*  Appresso Tacito nel 13 si fa men- 
tione d’un Sentio Rufo, 6 uero, Senio, secondo i libri 
seritti. V.S. R. consideri si guid ad rem. I) Cardinale 
Granuela * si raccorda assai assai A V. S. R. tutto ne 
le medaglie, et se non fosse tanto impedito da le facende, 


sarrebbe una dolce pratiea. lo penso d’hauer condutto a 
buon termine la pratica del studio di Pirrho* per il 
Cardinale Farnese, se uno 6 l’altro non mi manea, che 
in uero, se perdemo Pirro da Roma, poco pii ui resta, 
che mio Benedetto ha perso Ja memoria afatto, il Padre 
Ottavio® non pud durare troppo fatica et il Frate Ono- 


? This is Orsini’s reply to a complaint of Agustin that he has 
received no news from him, contained in a letter dated August 6, 
1566. Opera Omnia, Vol. v1, p. 247. “ Et perch® domine vi mandai 
li Versi, et Inseritioni Hispaniensi, se non per hauer quel di pid in 
contracambio che dice Hesiodo che li nostri legisti chiamano obli- 
gatione ad Antidora? ” 

?In the letter dated August 6, 1566, Opera Omnia, Vol. vit, p. 247, 
Agustin writes: “ Del L. SERVIVS RVFVS col TVSCVL. @ cosa rara, et 
volentieri leggerei L. SERGIVS, perche non hd esempio che Sergius 
fosse nome di famiglia.” 

* Cardinal Granvelle, the ambassador of Philip II at Rome, was 
a distinguished patron of scholars and artists, and an intimate 
riend of Orsini. It was due to his interest that Orsini’s Virgilius 
illustratus was printed by Plantin in 1567. See De Nolhae’s Aibl. 
de F. 0., pp. 17-20 and the same scholar’s Lettere inedite del Car- 
dinale de Granvelle a Fulvio Orsini e al Cardinale Sirleto, Rome, 
1884, 

*The reference is to the archaeologist Pirro Ligorio. 

* Ottavio Bagatto (Pacatus) was an intimate friend and collabo- 
rator of Orsini. Sandys, op. cit., p. 145, gives a short account of the 
work of the Augustinian monk Onofrio Panvinio (1529-1568). 
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frio é un piantatore di carote, secondo dice il uulgo, s) 
che V. S. R. uede l’antichitaé come sono ridotte. Mic 
A. Maffeo ' non pratica, et quales in Republica princijes, 
ete. 

To desiderauo d’hauer principalmente li fragmenti (; 
Jinna, Valgio, Vario, Quintilio, Maecenate et quei po 
etini di questa aeta, ma se V. S. R. é per darli fuori es) 
presto, si potra soprasedere dal farli traseriuere, 6 vers, 
me ne mandi la copia solo di quel che non 6 stato trous 
da Herrico Stefano. 

Come si trouera qualche cosa di nuouo qua, non man 
card farne parte 4 V. S. Reverendissima, la quale pens: 
che debbia hauer hauto quel fragmento trouato |’anno 
passato di C. Duilio,? seritto in quella lingua Romana 
antica, et un’altro di Catone Censorio, perd auuisimi ac- 
cioche io non duri la fatica indarno. 


» 


M’ho perso la copia de la tauola di bronzo di V. S. R. 


et mi dubito d’hauerne 4 chiedere di nuouo l’altra. Con 
che le bacio le mani con ogni affetto. Da Roma 4 X1! 
d’ottobre 1566. 
Di. V. S. Illustre et Reverendissima 
Servitore affectissimo, Fuivto Orstno. 


The two following copies of inscriptions accompany this 
letter, in reply to a request of Agustin.* 


1The reference is to Achille Maffei, an archeologist and intimate 
friend of Orsini. See De Nolhac, La Bibl. de F. O., p. 43. 

? The reference is to the famous columna rostrata erected in the 
Forum to commemorate the naval victory of Duilius in the first 
Punic war, the base of which was discovered in 1565. Orsini and 
Agustin discussed the inscription in subsequent letters. The Spanish 
archaeologist, Pedro Chac6n wrote a learned treatise on the column 
of Duilius, posthumously published in 1586. See Corpus insert) 
tionum latinarum, Vol. 1, pp. 37-40. 

3 Letter dated August 6, 1566. Opera Omnia, Vol. vm, p. 247. 
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M. AIMILIVS. Q. F. L. N. 
BARBULA. DICTATOR. 


L. CAECILIVS. F. Q. N. METELLVS. ANN. DCXIII 
DELMATIC. PROCOS. DE. DELMATEIS. III. NOIII.' 


i 


Illustre et Reverendissimo Signor mio osservandissimo. 


Ho indugiato tanto a rispondere a V. S. Reverendis- 
sima per poterle mandare il libro delle inscrittioni che le 
fo copiare in un medesimo tempo, ma poiche non uedo 
poterlo fare con questo spaccio, la salutard solamente, et 
al primo, fard tutto il restante insieme, cio ¢ mandarle 
l’inserittioni et scriuerle lungamente. 

Il Cardinale ha compro i libri et medaglie di Pirro 


per 1500 contanti di moneta, et 10 di provisione il mese 
fine che uiua il Signor Pirro. 

E comparso qua un libro de Fasti* con le medaglie 
consulari del Goltzio, cosa bella, mA imperfetta. La in- 
scrittione di C. Duilio in quella lingua antica Romana 
é nel libro dell’orthografia d’Aldo ne la uoce Cartaginensis 
correttissima; et io fratanto le mando queste due, con 


*In the above-mentioned letter, Agustin wrote as follows: “In 
Trento hebbi di V. S. copia d’un Sasso di Triomphi, che si trovd di 
nuovo; in esso @ il Delmatico chiamato L. CAECILIVS. L. F. Q. N. 
Fatemi piacer di scontrarlo un altra volta, perche dubito che debba 
essese Q. F. Q. N. etc. “ Item in Casa del Cardinale di Cesis si tro- 
vava un epitafio di M. Aemilio Barbula Dictatore; desidero saper 
se dice M. AEMILIVS M. F. L. N. 6 vero Q. F. L. N. perche mi importa 
saperlo.” 

* Ms. 5781, fol. 41. 

* Agustin replied in a letter dated February 10, 1567, Opera Omnia, 
Vol. vit, p. 248: “II libro del Golzio non hd visto; se & bello come 
dite, non sard dispiacere vederlo, contuttoche sia imperfetto.” 
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baciarle le mani per infinite uolte. Da Roma 4a 17 dj 
Gennaro 1567. 
Di V. S. Illustre et Reverendissima 


Servitore affectissimo obligatissimo 
Fvuxvro Orsino. 


The two following inscriptions accompany the letter. 


IVNIAE. C, SILANI. F 
TORQUATAE,. VIR. VEST 
MAXIMAE 
IUVENIO. L. 


M. PORCIVS. M. F. 
CATO 
CENSORIVS 


All’Illustre et Reverendissimo Signor patron mio 
osservandissimo, il Signor Vescovo di Lerida. 


Illustre et Reverendissimo Monsignore. 


Due cose desidero sapere da V. S. R.: le qualita di que! 
Nonio 4 penna ch’ella mi scrisse gid hauer ueduto in 
Venezia 6 Padoua, et appresso 4 chi era: * et che autore 


5781, fol. 35-36. 

* Agustin replied in a letter dated April 11, 1567, Opera Omnia. 
Vol. vir, p. 248: “Del Nonio fa vero che in Trento scontrai uno 
antiquo mandatomi da M. Pietro Vittorio; non era troppo antiquo. 
ne troppo buono, pure ci fi guadagno per non haver visto di megliv. 
Di Venezia 5 Padova non sd nulla.” 
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é quel che lei ha sopra Virgilio, di scrittura molto antica, 
ma piceolo libro, secondo che’l Statio mi dice.’ Io hd 
un Porphyrione* di pit di 700 anni di scrittura, dal 
quale hd eauato infinite correttioni; et V. S. R. auuerta 
che in quel uerso, Tarentinorum hortorum qui geris odores, 
che ne li stampati é sotto nome di Titurio, in questo mio 
4 penna, dice Titinnio.* O Monsignore, che godimento 
sarebbe il nostro se V. S. R. fosse in Roma, perche in 
uero per lettere non si pud supplire tanto. S’é trouata 
hoggi una inscrittione che non n’hd anco la copia, d’un 
viaTorE, il quale dice che, cos. apparvitr, che fa per el 
mio Virgilio in quel uerso,* Hae Jouts ad solium saeuique 
in limine regis apparent; et V. S. R. deue hauer notato 
il uogo di Aemilio Probo ne la uita di Eumene, il 


the above-mentioned letter, Agustin wrote: “ Dilegia M. 
Achille dicendo che io habbia sopra Vergilio cosa non vista dalla 
Sig. Vostra. Se V’ha visto egli, me l’havra tolto, et servitosene.” 

* This manuscript of Porphyrio was of the ninth century. See De 
Nolhac, La. Bibl. de F. O., pp. 226 and 276. Orsini frequently over- 
estimated the age of his manuscripts. 

* Porphyrio, in his scholia to the Odes of Horace, 11, 6, 1. 10: 


Dulce pellitis ovibus Galaesi 
flumen, 


explains: De fertilitate autem et amoenitate tarentini agri et Ver- 
gilius in Georgicon quarto significat et Titinnius sic ait: 


Tarentinorum hortorum odores qui geris 


cum uellet intellegi florum.” Scholia Horatiana ;.ae feruntur 
Acronis et Porphyrionis post Georgium Fabricium, ed. F. Pauly, Vol. 
I, pp. 185-86. 

‘In his letter of April 11, 1567, Agustin replied: “Del Viatore 
qui Coss. Apparuit, credo si trova in molti, et sassi, et leggi, pure mi: 
va per la fantasia che in un cantone del Campidoglio si trova 
ripetito pid volte.” Orsini alludes in his letter to his Virgilius 
illustratus, published by Plantin at Antwerp in 1567. The reference 
to the Aeneid is to Book x11, line 850. 
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quale hauendo disopra detto: ttaque eum habuit ad manu 
sertbae loco, poi soggionge, cum ab anno xx° ut supra 
Philippo apparuisset.1_ Nel riuedere che lei fara linserit. 
tione di C. Duilio, uedera (Quintiliano nel primo libro, 
cap. de orthographia, che fa mentione dell’antiquitd dj 
quella inserittione ch’era in una colonna rostrata. de la 
quale fa anco mentione Plinio, ch’era nel Foro Romano 
doue 4 punto é stata trouata, cio é, fra l’areo di Settimio 
et la chies(i)a di S. Pietro in Carcere. Sono state trouate 
aleune inscrittioni Latine, et buone, che F. Onofrio non 
m’ha anco restituite, che harrei mandate A V. S. R., 
benche essendo mio Aldo per stampare di corto un libro 
di tutti l’epitaphij, potrd soprasedere a questa fatiga, che 
lei uederad ogni cosa insieme. Le uoglio ben mandare 
adesso l’epigrammi Greci che sono in due termini, !‘uno 
di Homero, et l’altro di Menandro,? che sono stati trouati 
a la uilla di Aeliano fuora di S. Paolo cirea sei miglia, che 


sono bellissimi,* et sono questi cosi trascritti in lettere 


1 For the full text of these passages, see Vitae excellentium Im- 
peratorum, Book xv1iI, Chap. I and XIII. 

? Agustin, in his reply of April 11, 1567, acknowledges as follows 
the receipt of these epigrams: “‘ Molto Magn. et Rev. Sig. Fulvio. La 
vostra 4 me carissima con li Epigrammi di Homero, et Menandro mi 
recd grandissimo piacere. Li versi sono belli pure non egualmente. 
Li duoi primi Epigrammi di Homero avanzano l’altri duoi di Menan- 
dro, et essi al terzo di Homero; l’ultimo mi pare il terzo di Menandro. 
—Se M. Achille Statio, 5 altro pid felice poeta li avra tradotti, 
fatemene parte.” 

’] have not transcribed the epigrams here since they differ only 
slightly from the texts as published in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, ed. Boeckhius, Vol. m1, No. 6083 and 6092, and also by 
G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ew lapidus conlecta, Berlin, 1573, 
No. 1084 and 1085. Orsini adds as a marginal note to the epigram 
on Homer: “ quest’ epigramma @ sotto nome di Antipatro nel epi- 
grammatario, perd mutato non so che.” This version may be seen 
in the Anthologia Graeca Epigrammatum Palatine cum Planudea, 
ed. Stadtmueller, Leipzig, 1899, Vol. u, Part 1, No. 4. 
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piceole, con li quali a Y. S. R. bacio di cuore le mani. 
Da Roma a 18 di Marzo 1567. 


Di V. S. Illustre et Reverendissimo, 
servitore affectissimo, 


For. Orsrno. 


Illustrissimo et Reverendissimo Signor mio colendissimo. 


Hauendo inteso da un gentilhuomo Portughese del ben 
stare di V. S. Reverendissima et delli suoi studij, et 
particolarmente della memoria che tiene di me conforme 
all’ amore che io le hd portato sempre, mi sono mosso A 
scriuerle questa et darle conto di aleune cose; et prima le 
dird che li fragmenti de Polybio che lei mi mand6, deueno 
4 questa hora essere stampati, con la gionta di molti altri 
che ho raccolto altroue, et saranno insieme con molti frag- 
menti simili di Dionysio, Diodoro, Appiano et Dione, et 
sono stati emendati da me in pit di mille luoghi, come 
ella uedra ; et intanto gle ne mando un foglio della mostra, 
che il stampatore mi diede. In principio, auuertirdla 
che’l libro tutto, con pii di due milia emendationi mie 
sopra il Polybio stampato, é stampato in foglio et non in 
8° come questa mostra. Secondo, le dd auuiso, che in 
Anuersa sono stampate in 8° le mie note sopra tutte le 
opere di Cicerone,” nelle quali non é foglio, doue non sia 
nominata V. S. Reverendissima, i] P. Ottauio et il 


*Ms, 5781, fol. 37-39. 
*Orsini’s notes to the works of Cicero, a part of which appeared 
in 1579, were published in complete form by Plantin in 1581. 
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Faerno.' Se questo libro ella non ha, io gle ne mandard 
uno, Credo che le piacera, perche ci sono molti luoghi 
nuoui. II terzo auuiso che le do, credo le sara piii grato 
di tutti, che é ’hauer fatto stampare in Firente i] frag. 
mento di Sex. Pompeio, nel modo che lo sta nella nostra 
libraria, con hauer supplito io del mio, et miglioratolo 
in pit di due milia luoghi doppo il Sealigero. Ne harrei 
mandato uno a V. S. Reverendissima, ma per esserci 
aleune errori della stampa, lo fd stampare in Roma,” et 
subito finito, ne dard uno all’agente di V. S. Reverendis- 
sima, la quale, son sicuro che lo uedera uvolentieri, perche 
sebene *—esso, non ho dubio che sieno di molti errori, et 
in quelli supplementi io habbia molte uolte diuinato male; 
tuttavia, come hd detto, ui saranno migliorati pil di due 
milia luoghi perfettessimi 4 mio giuditio et di quelli che 
Vhanno ueduto. Queste tre cose hd uoluto che la sappia 
per hora. In materia de medaglie, potrei dire 4 \. S. 
Reverendissima che io hd fatto di acquisti grandi, di 
medaglie Greche rarissime et in molta copia, et cosi ancora 


de inscrittioni polite ed esempi buoni, delle quali mando 
la copia d’una tauoletta di bronzo, trouata questi giorni 
in Tiuoli, con la testa di marmo di quel L. Cornelio Pre- 
tore, la quale appare piutosto una resposta del Pretore 


*Gabriello Faerno’s edition of Cicero’s Philippics with the /’ro 
Fonteio, pro Flacco and in Pisonem was published in 1563 and his 
recension of Terence in 1565. His celebrated rendering of a hundred 
Aesopian fables into Latin verse was published in 1564. He died 
in 1561. See Sandys, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 148. 

* For this edition of the Farnese fragment of Festus, see De Nollie, 
La Bibl. de F. O., pp. 44-45. Orsini had planned to have this work 
published at Florence, but dissatisfied with the Florentine printers, 
he had it printed by Giorgio Ferrari at Rome. Scealiger had cor- 
rected in many places the edition of Agustin, which appeared in 
1559. 

* The next word is illegible. 
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alli Tiburtini,' che forma di S. C. et desidero intenderne 
i] parer suo, accioche si possa mettere con le altre dict— 
al suo libro de Legibus et Senatusconsultis. Desidero 
grandemente che lei mi dica quando pensi che haueremo 
il suo dialogo sopra la utilita che si caua dalle medaglie 
et che uolume sara, perche ¢ desideratissimo da tutti. 
Venne qua questa primauera il figliolo del Bembo et 
yendé tutto il studio del padre, I] Cardinale Farnese com- 
pro medaglie et marmi: io molti libri et in spetie il 
Terentio et il Virgilio in lettere maiuscule, et l‘opere del 
Petrarcha, di mano dell’autore,? che sono tre uolumi, come 
intendo che lei sa, et cosi finiseo questa con baciarle cor- 
dialmente le mani. Da Roma 24 di luglio 1581. 


Di V. S. Reverendissima et Illustrissima, 
Affectissimo servitore, 


Fuivio Orsino. 


Accompanying the letter is a passage of the Life of 
Plato, according to Diogenes Laertius, Book 111, 39, beauti- 
fully transeribed and commented on as follows by Orsini. 
The text is practically the same as that found in the 
printed editions. 


* This tablet, a copy of which accompanies this letter, was be- 
queathed by Orsini to the Capitol Museum. See Pierre de Nolhac, 
Les Collections d’Antiquités de Fulvio Orsini, Mélanges d’Archéologie 
et d’Histoire, Rome, 1884, pp. 179-80. 

* These famous manuscripts of Terence and Virgil were bought 
from Bembo after considerable correspondence in the spring of 1579. 
On March 4, 1581, Orsini gained possession of the celebrated auto- 
graph manuscript of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, which Bembo had used 
to establish the text of the Aldine edition of 1501. See de Nolhae, 
La Bibl. de F. O., pp. 416-17 and 100-103. In a letter dated Septem- 
ber 10, 1581, Opera Omnia, Vol. vu, p. 262, Agustin congratulated his 
friend on his new acquisitions. ‘“ Delli esemplari di Vergilio, Ter- 
entio, et Petrarca che furono del Bembo, mi rallegro con V. S. che 
siano divenuti vostri domestici col resto del suo studio.” 
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Reverendissimo Monsignore. 11 luogo é copiato secondo 
che sta nel libro antico, che ne li stampati mancano queste 
note, cosi nei Greci, come ne li tradotti in Latino. 
L’oBords! & stato cancellato nel libro 
penna, da qualechuno che non |’intendeua per auuentura: 
pure ui sono remasti i segni che mostrano che fosse in 
questa forma .4: Quel Frate Ambrosio? che fece latino 
questo autore, coine potra uedere V. S. R., traduce molto 
male questo luogo. Et le bascio le mani. 


Di V. S. Reverendissima, 
Servitore affectissimo, 
Furvio Orsino. 


The following Epistula Praetoris ad Tiburtes, discussed 
by Orsini and Agustin in their correspondence, also ac- 


companies this letter, fol. 37. It was first published by 
Orsini in 1583 and has been reprinted in the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Latinarum, Vol. 1, p. 107. 


L. CORNELIVS. CN. F. PR. SEN. CONS. A. D. ITI. NONAS, MAIAS. SVB. AEDE. KASTOR‘S 
SCR. ADF. A. MANLIVS. A. F. SEX IVLIVS. L. POSTVMIS. 8S. F 

QUOD TEIBVRTES V. F. QVIBVSQUE. DE. REBVS. VOS. PVRGAVISTIS. EA. SENATYS 

ANIMVM. ADVORTIT. ITA, VTEI. AEQVOM. FVIT. NOSQUE. EA. ITA. AVDIVERAMYS 

VT. VOS. DEIXSISTIS. VOBEIS. NONTIATA. ESSE, EA. NOS. ANIMVM. NOSTRVM 

NON. IN. DOVCEBAMVS. ITA. FACTA, ESSE, PROPTER. EA. QUOD. SCIBAMYVS 

EA. VOS. MERITO. NOSTRO. FACERE. NON. POTVISSE. NEQUE. VOS. DIGNOS. ESS! 

QUEI. EA. FACERETIS. NEQUE. ID. VOBEIS. NEQUE. REI. POPLICAE. VOSTRAE 

OITILE. ESSE. FACERE. ET. POSTQVAM. VOSTRA. VERBA, SENATVS. AVDIVIT 

TANTO. MAGIS,. ANIMVM. NOSTRVM, IN. DOVCIMVS., ITA, VTEI. ANTE 

ARBITRABAMVR. DE. EIEIS. REBVS. SENATVEI. PVRGATI. ESTIS CREDIMVS. 

ANIMVM. VOSTRVM. IN. DOVCERE, OPORTET. ITEM. VOS. POPVLO 

ROMANO. PVRGATOS. FORE. 


1 oBodds should be dfedds. 
* The reference is to Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439). 
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The following note accompanies the inscription: 


“ Questa tauoletta é di metallo, assai antica, dai pelli in 
marmo d’un senatus consulto mio sopra li Lud. seculari, 
fatto nel tempo di Augusto, credo che V. S. Reverendis- 
sima n’habbia relatione dal quel Chiaccone, perd non ne 
dico altro in questa.” 


J. P. Wickersuam CrAwForp. 
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XXIII.—THE AUTHORSHIP OF A WARNIN«( 
FOR FAIR WOMEN 


A Warning for Fair Women was published anonymously 
in 1599, with the statement on the title-page that it had been 
“lately diuerse times acted by the right Honorable the Lord 
Chamberlaine his Seruants.” The attribution of the play 
by Edward Phillips to John Lyly is too absurd for serious 
consideration.’ Almost as absurd is Collier’s attribution 
of the play to Shakespeare.? Fleay suggested Thomas 
Lodge,* though not without hesitation, for he adds the 
warning: “ I cannot state too emphatically that any atiri- 
bution of this play to Lodge is conjectural, and founded 
less on positive evidence than on the method of exhaus- 
tion.” The “method” referred to is thus explained: 
“The other writers for the Chamberlain’s men at this 
time were Shakespeare and Jonson. Objectors to my 
hypothesis of Lodge’s authorship may adopt one of these, 
or (the usual resource) imagine some unknown playwright 
not elsewhere heard of.” But Lodge was probably not 
engaged in play-writing at this time; so that according t) 


1Theatrum Poetarum (1675), p. 113. Phillip’s attributions of 
anonymous plays were usually due to his misunderstanding of certain 
early catalogues of plays. Winstanley, in The Lives of the Most 
Famous English Poets (1687), p. 98, blindly repeats, as was his 
custom, the attribution of Phillips. The attribution was again re- 
peated by Wood, Athene Oxonienses, 1691 (ed. Bliss, 1813, 1, p. 676). 
Bond, in his edition of Lyly, does not discuss the attribution; appar- 
ently he regarded it as unworthy of notice. 

? Hist. Eng. Dram. Poet., 111, pp. 52-4; 11, p. 441. Collier, however, 
felt sure of his attribution. Of one scene he says: “ Aut Shake- 
speare, aut diabolus.” 

* Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama, u, pp. 54-5. Cf. also his Chron. Hist. 
of the Life and Work of Wm. Shak., pp. 35, 136, 297. 
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Fleay’s “ method ” we should be forced to choose between 
Shakespeare and Jonson. 

Naturally Fleay’s conjecture has not been favorably 
received by scholars.‘ Professor Ward, in his History of 
English Dramatic Interature, 1, p. 418, sees “ no sufficient 
reason for noticing” such a “ conjectural attribution to 
Lodge” of a play which hardly falls “within the period 
of his ascertained dramatic activity”; and the writers in 
The Cambridge History of English Literature entirely 
ignore it. After a prolonged study of A Warning, and 
a comparison of it with the extant plays of Lodge, I can 


b 


discover no points of similarity either in manner or in 
spirit. To me the attribution to Lodge seems quite as 
improbable as the attribution to Lyly. 

Thus, the three persons hitherto suggested for the au- 
thorship of the play fail to satisfy, and none has been 
even tentatively accepted by scholars. Yet A Warning 
assuredly was written by a dramatist of ability and 
experience. Its editor, Richard Simpson, says:? “It is 
perhaps the most noteworthy of a whole class of plays, 
those, namely, which dramatize murders ”; and Professor 
Ward (C. H. E. L., v1, p. 109) describes it as “a notable 
play of its kind.” No inexperienced hand could have 
turned the thin and dull pamphlet of 1573 * into such a 
well-constructed and effective tragedy. We must, I take 


*Schelling, in his Elizabethan Drama, 1, p. 346, says: “This play 
has been attributed, solely on internal evidence, to Lodge,” by M. E. 
N. Fraser, in an unpublished thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 
1898. I have sought in vain for the “ internal evidence” here re- 
ferred to: Qy. for “internal” Schelling meant to say “ external,” 
i. e., Fleay’s argument. 

*The School of Shakespeare, 11, p. 211. 

*4 Brief Discourse of the Late Murther of Master George Saun- 
ders, London, 1573. 
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it, look for the author among the better known playwrights 
of 1595-8. 

No one, so far as I can discover, has suggested as the 
author of the play the versatile and industrious Thomas 
Heywood. Yet on reading A Warning immediately after 
a year’s close study of Heywood’s works, I felt convinced 
that he was responsible for its composition. Of Hey- 
wood’s life at this early period we know little, and that 
little we are forced to glean from Henslowe’s Diary. Mr. 
Greg, in his Commentary on the Diary, under “ Hey- 
wood,” says (p. 284): “ He was probably employed as 
a writer by the Admiral’s men as early as 1594. Te is 
first mentioned as an author 14/29 Oct. 1596 when Hens- 
lowe lent certain of the Admiral’s men 30s. ‘ for hawodes 
bocke.’ He was again writing for the same company in 
the winter of 1598-9.” So far as we know, however, he 
did not become a regular actor for the Admiral’s men until! 
March 25, 1598, when he bound himself to Henslowe for 
a period of two years. Possibly before that date he was 
free to sell a play to any other company; it is even possible 
that his relations with Shakespeare’s company led Hens- 
lowe to engage him in a regular capacity. At any rate, 
if enough internal evidence is produced to show that 
Heywood, in all likelihood, wrote A Warning, no very 
serious objection can be raised from the rather slender 
information we have concerning his relations with Hens- 
lowe before 1598. 

My reasons—at least such reasons as are tangible and 
can be put on paper—for believing that Heywood wrote 
A Warning are as follows: 

1. In 1597-8, Heywood was an experienced play- 
wright, well able to turn the meagre prose pamphlet of 
The Late Murther of Master George Saunders into so 
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good a drama as A Warning. He had already written 
several successful plays, including the Ages, and his extra- 
ordinary skill in handling domestic tragedy was shortly 
to be revealed in A Woman Killed with Kindness. 

2. The play belongs to a type—the domestic drama— 
in which Heywood was peculiarly at home. The Rev. 
Ronald Bayne, writing in The Cambridge History of 
English Interature, v, p. 362, says of A Warning: “ It is 
so steeped in English lower class sentiment and feeling 
that it will always possess interest and value.” Now it is 
precisely this element that Heywood contributed in full 
measure to his plays. On this point another scholar, 
Professor Ward, in the same volume (C. H. E. L., v1, pp. 
107-8) says: “In a period of the national history when 
the middle classes were beginning to assert themselves in 
the social system of the country . .. it could hardly be 
but that room should have been found in the drama for 
exposition of the middle class point of view, middle class 
morality and middle class humanity. . . . Shakespeare, 
whose muse was at home on the throne of kings, in the 
strife of battlefields, or in communion with nature in 
her moods of elemental agitation or of woodland calm . . . 
was not responsive to this movement, and, indeed, appears 
to have been very imperfectly aware of it. . . Jonson, and 
his school— including Middleton—on the other hand, 
treated such griefs and their agents or victims from the 
point of view of critical superiority. . . . Heywood, in 
many ways specially attracted and suited to this genre, 
is the only Elizabethan dramatist of note who attained to 
eminence in it.” Thus in its full and sympathetic reve- 
lation of lower class sentiment and feeling, A Warning 
bears the stamp of Heywood’s peculiar genius. 

3. The style of A Warning is throughout strongly 
suggestive of Heywood. There is the same general level 
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of excellence, the same easy-flowing, though rarely in- 
spired, blank verse, the same lack of rich or violent ima- 
gery, or of attempts at the Marlovian “ mighty line.” 
It is hard to be specific in a matter of this sort. I appeal, 
however, with confidence to students of Heywood, who, 
I am sure, will recognize in A Warning the even flow of 
the “prose Shakespeare.” 

Certain tricks of style can be more readily pointed to, 
such as frequent patches of rhyme, the free mixture of 
prose and verse, the fondness for balance and for euphu- 
istic passages. Compare the patch of rhyme in A Warn- 
ing, 1, 242-272, with similar patches in any of Heywood’s 
earlier plays. Note the euphuistic coloring of the follow- 
ing passage in A Warning (1, 471-475) :? 

Tf he be firm, she’s fair; if he bountiful 
She’s beautiful; if he loyal, she’s lovely; 
If he in all the city for a man 


Be the most absolute, she in all the world 
Is for a woman the most excellent. 


Again (1, 154-5): 


Let your good nature hide 
The blame of my bad nurture. 


Heywood is childishly fond of such balancing with 
alliteration. Still more artificial and complicated is the 
following passage in A Warning (11, 752-59): 


If you can crave it of me with a tongue 
That hath not bin prophande with wicked vowes, 


* Here, and throughout this paper, the numerals refer to the acts 
and lines in Richard Simpson’s edition of A Warning, in The School 
of Shakespeare, 1878, vol. 11. The numerals after the plays of Hey- 
wood refer to the volumes and pages in Pearson’s reprint of Hey- 
wood, 6 vols., 1874; those after H. M. C., to the pages in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley, vol. rx; those after Captives, to the pages in Bullen’s Old 
Plays, vol. Iv. 
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Or think it in a heart did never harbour 

Pretence of murther, or put forth a hand 

As not contaminate with shedding bloud, 

Then will I willingly graunt your request; 

But oh! your hand, your heart, your tongue, and eye, 
Are all presenters of my misery! 


Heywood amuses himself in a similar way in Loves 
Mistress (v, pp. 117-8): 


I never saw his face, know not his shape, 

Yet have I touched his eyes, and felt his hands, 

Oft have I kissed his cheeks, more oft his lips; 

Eyes, hands, lips, cheeks, and face so charmed my touch 
That I have sworn, save his, there were none such. 


Again in A Woman Killed with Kindness (v, p. 327): 


I am mad, and know not at what, 

I could swagger, but know not with whom, 

I am at odds with myself, and know not why, 

I shall be pacified, and cannot tell when, 

I would faine have a wife, but cannot tell where, 
I would fasten on Luce, but cannot tell how. 
How, where, when, why, whom, what— 

Feeding sure makes me lean, and fasting fat. 


See also How a Man May Choose (ed. Haz. Dod., pp. 
38-9). 
Again, Heywood is fond of filling up a line with repe- 
tition: 
Stabs, hangs, impoisons, smothers, cutteth throats. 
—Warning, I, 44. 
Scale, batter, mount, assault, sack, and deiace. 
—R. A. (m1, p. 223). 
Fire, vengeance, blood, death, murder, spoil, and rape. 
—I. A. (11, p. 389). 
Disgrac’t, despis’d, discarded, and cast off. 
—W. W. H. (v, p. 330). 


Such tricks of style could be further illustrated; but the 
space is not at my disposal, and the reader may easily 
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mark them for himself. The numerous parallels in 
phraseology I have recorded under section 9. 

4. The choruses, perhaps the most original and striking 
feature of A Warning, suggest the choruses in Heywood’s 
early plays. In these plays, as in A Warning, the Chorus 
appears at certain intervals to comment on the action, to 
introduce and explain the dumb shows, and to help along 
the play by narration. In manner, the choruses of 4 
. Warning and of Heywood’s plays are almost identical. 
; The Chorus speaks first, then announces the dumb show: 


As by this following shew shall more appeare. 
—Warning, u, 880. 


We will make bold to explaine it in dumbe show. 
—Four P. p. 176). 


Now of his death the generall intent 
Thus Tragedie doth to your eyes present. 
—Warning, 1, 409-10. 


What happen’d them if your desire to know, 
To cut off words, we'll act it in dumb show. 
—F. M. W. (U1, p. 387). 


After explaining the dumb show, the Chorus suggests 
to the imagination of the audience part of the story that 
the playwright chooses to omit. Thus: 


Suppose him on the water now, for Woolwich, 

For secret business with his bosom friend; 

From thence, as fatal destiny conducts him, 

To Mary-Cray, by some occasion call’d.—Warning, 11, 397-4(. 


Imagine now these Princes under saile, 
Stearing their course as far as high-rear’d Troy. 
—B. A. (I, p. 203). 


Thinke Jupiter return’d to Creet in hast.—G@. A. (11, p. 71). 
Imagine Bess and Spencer under sail.—F. M. W. (11, p. 386). 
Suppose her .. —F. M. W. (1, p. 319). 


Your suppositions now must lend us aid.—S. A. (10, p. 97). 
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Moreover, the objective attitude assumed by the Chorus 
x towards the play (with frequent references to “ acts,” 
“ gcenes,” “curtains,” ete.) is similar: 


i: Yet what I am I will not let you know 
i Until my next ensuing scene shall show.—Warning, 1, 90-1. 


: Must help to fill the sceane.—Warning, 11, 884. 


Now Meleager next must fill our stage—B. A. (11, p. 184). 


: For from their fortunes all our Scene must grow. 
: —Four P. (u, p. 176). 


But now we come unto the dismal act.—Warning, u, 6. 


Our last act comes.—B. A. (II, p. 239). 


And in these sable curtains shut we up 
The comic entrance to our direful play.—Warning, U1, 7-8. 


Now do we draw the curtain of our scene 
To speak of Shore and his fair wife again. 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 119). 


5. The pronounced objection that the playwright had 
to his theme is significant. He did not approve of the 
material he was dramatizing (it may well have been 
an assigned task), and he humbly apologizes for it. At 
the outset he says (1, 87): 


I sigh to think my subject too well known. 


And at the end, he confesses the deficiencies in his play: 


beta 


The reason is, that now of truth I sing, 
And should I adde, or else diminish aught, 
Many of these spectators then could say 

I have committed error in my play. 

Bear with this true and home-borne Tragedy, 
Yeelding so slender argument and scope 

To build a matter of importance on. 


This peculiar attitude towards the subject—the editor 
of the play calls especial attention to it—a* once sug- 
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gested to me Heywood, who on one other occasion (and, 
so far as we know, only one) made use of a similar theme. 
In The Witches of Lancashire’ he celebrated “a true 
and home-born” theme that had been the subject of prose 
pamphlets; and to his audience he apologizes in the same 
way (11, p. 169): 


Corrantoes failing, and no foot post late 
Possessing us with Newes of forraine State, 

No accidents abroad worthy Relation 

Arriving here, we are fore’d from our owne Nation 
To ground the Scene that’s now in agitation. 

The Project unto many here well knowne; 

Those Witches the fat Iaylor brought to Towne. 

An Argument so thin, persons so low, 

Can neither yield much matter, nor great show. 
Expect no more than can from such be rais’d; 

So may the Scene pass pardon’d though not prais’d. 


Heywood’s opinion of what constituted proper argu- 
ment for a drama (given in his Prologue to A Challenge 
for Beauty), has, perhaps, some significance in connection 
wtih the two apologies quoted above: 

For where before great Patriots, Dukes and Kings 
Presented for some high facinorous things, 

Were the Stage-Subject; now we strive to fly 

In their low pitch who never could soar high... . 
I only wish that they would sometimes bend 


To memorize the valours of such men 
Whose very names might dignifie the Pen. 


Exactly this he had been doing in the Ages, written 
immediately before A Warning; and this he strove to do 
in most of his plays. 

6. A Warning is conspicuous for its sincere and whole- 


*The play was slightly touched up by Richard Brome for a re- 
vival. For Brome’s small share in the play, see C. E. Andrews, in 
Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1913, vol. xxvmm, p. 163. 
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some Christianity. A certain amount of goodly admo- 
nition might be expected from the theme of “a cruel and 
unnatural murther”; and the prose pamphlet that the 
play dramatizes records the penitence of the guilty parties 
before their execution. Yet the playwright goes beyond 
the author of the pamphlet in his sympathy and earnest- 
ness. We feel that he was genuinely interested in the 
salvation of his characters. Such naive piety is thoroughly 
characteristic of Heywood, more so, perhaps, than of any 
other Elizabethan playwright.!/ Mr. Bullen speaks of “ the 
charm of that hearty ‘Christianism ’ which is never absent 
from Heywood’s work.” It is present in abundance in 
A Warning. Such passages as the following may readily 
be matched in the plays of Heywood: ? 


Yet God is greater than thy conscience, 
And he can save when al the world condemns. 
—Warning, 11, 1250-1. 


And yet we may obtaine forgivenes, 

If we wil seeke it at our Saviour’s hands. 

But if we wilfully shut up our hearts 

Against the holy spirit that knockes for entrance. . . . 
—Warning, 1577-80. 


Allied to this “ hearty Christianism ” is the custom of 
using Biblical quotations and imagery.* For example: 


He doth stand 

Like to an Angel with a firy sworde 

To barre mine entrance at that fatall door. 
—Warning, 11, 717-718. 


* It is noticeably absent in Shakespeare. 

* See, for example, the concluding scenes in the life of Jane Shore 
(K. Ed. IV.), or the repentant scenes in A Woman Killed with 
Kindness. 

*See my article, “ Thomas Heywood and How a Man may Choose 
a Good Wife from a Bad,” in Englische Studien, Xv, p. 43. 
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Youre soule shall finde a place 
In Abraham’s bosome.—Warning, u, 1610-1611. 


"Twill raise up to you 
A crowne of glory in another world.—Warning, u, 1614-161). 


7. The wholesome personality of Heywood may be 
discovered in almost every scene in the play. The prose 
pamphlet gives no indication as to the character of San- 
ders, the London merchant; yet the play endows him with 
all those fine qualities which Heywood gives to the class. 
For example, Sanders says (Warning, 1, 517-18): 


I do not use, thou know’st, to break my word, 
Much less my bond. 


Cf. Heywood, I. K. N. M. (1, p. 252): 


Mer. You keep your word. 
Gresham. Else should I ill deserve 
The title that I wear; a merchant’s tongue 
Should not strike false. 


Again, in the playwright’s treatment of George Browne, 
the murderer of the unsuspecting Sanders, we detect the 
personality of Heywood. The pamphlet concerns itself 
mainly with narrating his crime, but the play lays em- 
phasis upon the nobler qualities in Browne’s nature, and 
the sufferings of that better nature outraged by this one 
crime. As the editor of The Warning puts it: “The 
playwright (or some one having a hand in the play) has 
contrived to give several touches to the chief character, 
Browne, which tend to the making of that character a hero 
of Tragedy rather than a mere malefactor—a process more 
completely—indeed, quite completely, and most sublimely 


Cf. also: 
You are a souldier, and a gentleman. 
And should speak all truthh —F. M. W. (nm, p. 408). 
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—exemplified in the character of Macbeth.” A much 
closer parallel than Macbeth would be Heywood’s 
Dalavill, in The English Traveller, or Wendol, in A 
Woman Killed with Kindness. In a lower degree, the 
same qualities are noticeable in Heywood’s other villains, 
for example in Sextus, of The Rape of Lucrece, in 
Edward, who wronged Jane Shore, in King Edward IV., 
or in Lord Averne, who murdered Friar John in The 
Captives. 

Again, one discovers Heywood the man in the wonder- 
fully sympathetic picture of childhood, in A Warning, n, 
683-732. Compare this with Heywood’s representation 
of a small boy in J. K. N. M. (1, pp. 219-20). Observe 
that in each case the boy addresses the strange man as 
“Gaffer”; that the man addresses the boy as “sweet 
boy” and “ pretty boy”; that in each case there is a 
reference to whipping (“‘ Youle be ierkt ”—Warning, u1, 
724; “T shall be soundly whipt ”"—J. K. N. M., p. 219); 
and that in each case a childish bribe is offered. 

Outside of character portrayal, too, the wholesome per- 
sonality of Heywood is to be discovered. Note, for ex- 
ample, the idea of hospitality: 


Gent. Sir, this house of yours; you come but to your own; 
And what else I call mine is wholly yours, 
So much I do endear your love, sweet Master Sanders. 
—Warning, u, 72-4. 


This conception of hospitality is characteristic of Hey- 
wood : 


Sir, a word with you: 
I know you, sir, to be a Gentleman , 
In all things; your possibilities but mean; 
Please you to use my table, and my purse, 
They are yours.—W. K. K. (u, p. 104). 
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Call my house your own 
And all I have, sweet lady, at your will. 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 149). 
I would have you 
Think this your home, free as your father’s house 
And to command it, as the Master on’t; 
Call boldly here, and entertain your friends 
As in your own possessions.—Eng. T. (Iv, p. 


8. Certain anecdotes are told in A Warning to illus- 
trate the idea that “ murder will out.” These anecdotes 
reappear with fuller details in Heywood’s Apology for 
Actors, and, so far as I am aware, nowhere else.?__ I quote 
first from A Warning, u, 1062-1066: 

I have heard it told, that digging up a grave, 
Wherein a man had twenty veeres bin buryed, 
By finding of a naile knockt in the scalpe, 


By due enquiry who was buried there, 
The murther yet at length did come to light. 


Heywood, who seems to have been thoroughly familiar 
with the story, tells it in full. I quote a part of his nar- 


rative: * 


In this agony she some few days languished, and on a time, as 
certaine of her well disposed neighbours came to comfort her, one 
amongst the rest being church-warden: to him the sexton posts, 
to tell him of a strange thing happening to him in the ripping 
up of a grave: See here (quoth he) what I have found; and shewes 
them a faire skull, with a great nayle pierst quite through the 
braine-pan: But we cannot conjecture to whom it should belong, 
nor how long it hath laine in the earth, the grave being confused, 
and the flesh consumed. At the report of this accident, the woman, 
out of the trouble of her afflicted conscience, discovered a former 
murder; for 12 yeares ago, by driving that nayle into that skull, 
being the head of her husband, she had treacherously slaine him. 


2Cf. also Heywood, rv, p. 67; Iv, p. 68. 

*Shakespeare’s vague reference in Hamlet, 11, ii may be a recol- 
lection of one of the anecdotes in A Warning. 

® Shakespeare Society Publications, 1841, p. 59. 
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In A Warning, u, 1076-87, appears also the following 
anecdote: 


Ile tell you, sir, one more to quite your tale. 
A woman that had made away her husband, 
And sitting to behold a tragedy, 

At Linne,; a towne in Norfolke, 

Acted by Players travelling that way,— 
Wherein a woman that had murtherd hers 
Was ever haunted with her husband’s ghost, 
The passion written by a feeling pen, 

And acted by a good tragedian,— 

She was so mooved with the sight thereof, 

As she eryed out, ‘the play was made by her,’ 
And openly confess[ed] her husband’s murder. 


This story, too, reappears in Heywood’s Apology with 
fuller details: * 


At Lin, in Norfolke, the then Earl of Sussex players acting the 
old History of Feyer Francis, and presenting a woman who, in- 
satiately doting on a yong gentleman, (the more securely to enjoy 
his affection) mischievously and secretly murdered her husband, 
whose ghost haunted her; and, at divers times in her most solitary 
and private contemplations, in most horrid and feareful shapes, 
appeared and stood before her. As this was acted, a towne’s-woman 
(till then of good estimation and report) finding her conscience 
(at this presentment) extremely troubled, suddenly skritched and 
cried out, Oh! my husband, my husband! I see the ghost of my 
husband fiercely threatning and menacing me! At which shrill and 
unexpected outery, the people about her, moov’d to a strange amaze- 
ment, inquired the reason of her clamour, when presently, un-urged, 
she told them that seven yeares ago she, to be possest of such a 
gentleman (meaning him), had poysoned her husband. 


The author of A Warning tells a third story to illustrate 
the strange ways in which murder comes to light; but 
since this story has nothing to do with the theatre, Hey- 
wood can make no use of it in his Apology for Actors. 


‘TI. King’s Lynne. 
* Tdid., pp. 57-8. 
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Of course these stories, and others, mzy have been known 
to the actors and playwrights, but the reappearance of 
both of these together, and in the same versions, lends 
considerable probability to the assignment of the play to 
Heywood. 

9. Finally, in minute details of composition—ways of 
thinking, sentence structure, and those colorless phrases 
that go into the make-up of sentences—the close student 
of Heywood wiil, I think, feel the presence of that writer's 
“hand and head.” If there are not many striking paral- 
lelisms in thought and phrase, the reader must remember 
that the playwright was engaged in turning “ true ” events 
into dramatic form. A study of the prose pamphlet shows 
that he so keenly felt his duty to present the facts truly 
that he gave his inventive genius very little liberty. 
Tt is to be noted, too, that Heywood (if he be the author) 
had no chance to introduce his favorite comic character, 
the clownish servant, and the sort of humor that accom- 
panied this type. 

Yet, in spite of these obstacles, I have been able to 
bring together some evidence of Heywood’s style. That 
most of the phrases I quote appear in the works of other 
writers, is of little moment. The significant fact is that 
all of these phrases appear in both A Warning and in the 
acknowledged plays of Heywood. I may add that none of 
them, so far as I can discover, appears in the two ac 
knowledged plays of Lodge. 


Here Mistress Drury this same ring is yours, 
Wear’t for my sake.—Warning, 1, 241-2. 


Here’s a ring, weare’t for my sake.—W. H. H. (v, p. 287). 


Browne. Heark ye, my friend, 

Are not you servant unto Mistress Drury? 

Rob. Yes, indeed, forsooth, for fault of a better. 
—Warning, 1, 124-7. 
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Spi. Well sirrah, then thou must be my hangman? 
' Chud. I, by my troth, sir, for fault of a better. 
FS. —K. Ed. 1V. (1, p. 38). 


Or of my nose bleeding this morning; for as I was washing 
my hands my nose bled three drops.—Warning, 11, 559-60. 


Ric. What, bleeds your grace? 
Ed. I, two drops and no more.—K. Hd. IV. (1, p. 154). 


And with a lucky arm, sluice out his life—Warning, 1, 96-97. 


. shall slice [= sluice?] out my life. 
—W. K. K. (um, p. 145). 


But here’s a knife. . 


But, questionless, some power, or else prayer 
Of some religious friend or other, guards him. 
—Warning, 11, 373-4. 
: But some power 
| Is my good Maister, and preserves me still. 
—Four P. (u, p. 186. Cf. 0, p. 364). 


Oh, maister Doctor, were my breast transparent 
That what is figurde there might be perceiv’d. 
—Warning, U1, 1635-6. 


As I could wish my breast to be transparent 
And my thoughts written in great letters there 
#4 The world might reade the secrets of my soule. 
: —K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 133). 


For this [idea] will hammer so within her head as... 
—-Warning, 1, 705. 


The careful thoughts that hammer in my brain. 
—F. M. E. (u, p. 66). 


2 There more hammers beating in my brain... more ideas 
> than... —I. A. (11, p. 369). 


Strikes such a terror to my guilty conscience. 
—Warning, u, 713. 


Have strucke such terror to my soule—Warning, 11, 1544. 


It strikes a terror... to scorch my blood up. 
—W. K. K. (u, p. 149). 


And to strike greater terror to the world. 


—R. of L. (v, p. 187). 
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I trust sir when my mistress hath obtained your suit 

You'll suit me in a cast suit of your apparell. 
—Warning, I, 287-8. 

Cap. Pray, what’s your suit? 

Host. Only for a cast suit. 

Cap. And thou shalt have the suit I last put off. 

R. K. L. 8. (vt, p. 62). 


Heaven will stil take due revenge on murther. 
—Warning, 1415. 


What due revenge I ought to take.—K. Hd. IV. (1, p. 128). 


Who was it that thundered in mine ears.—Warning, 11, 517. 


The voice of death still thunders in mine ears. 
—G. A. (II, p. 48). 


5 Bean. What shall I bring from London? 
Bar. A fool’s head. 
Bean. A calf’s head’s better meat.—Warning, 1, 165-7. 


In The Iron Age (1, p. 274), Helen of Troy speaks 
of the “worth and beauty” of her face, whereupon the 


‘3 clown remarks aside: “I had rather have a good calf’s 
face.” 


1 kept my childbed chamber at that time, 
Where ’twas not meete that he, or any man, 
Should have accesse.—Warning, 11, 1340-3. 


This thought was in Heywood’s mind while he was 
writing The Golden Age. A Lord, dispatched by Saturn 
to the “ child-bed ” room of Sibilla, is denied access (11, 
p. 17): “ Forbeare, sir, for this place is priviledg’d, and 
only free for women.” 


I am as well resolv’d to goe to death 
As if I were invited to a banquet.—Warning, u, 1619-20. 


I should have gone contented to my grave 
As to my bed; to death, as to my sleep. 
—Eng. T. (Iv, p. 13). 


I would it lay in me to helpe you sir.—Warning, I, 479. 
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Would it lay in me to pleasure him.—F. L. 8. (v1, p. 405). 


Spoke like a champion of the holy Crosse! 
—Warning, u, 1624. 


Spoke like a gallant, spoke like a gentleman! 
—F. M. E. (u, p. 13). 


I will revenge me on these tising eyes 
And teare them out for being amorous.—Warning, 11, 662-3. 


First, I’ll rend these eyes out 
That sotted with the love of Omphale... 
—B. A. (ut, p. 245). 


The same idea is repeated in The Silver Age (111, p. 
148), and in The Iron Age (11, p. 386). 
That you have won to stoop unto the lure. 
—Warning, 1, 406. 


Your duty cannot stoop but to her lure. 
—F. M. W. (u, p. 40). 


The phrase is very common in Heywood. 


The very stones 
That lie within the streetes cry out for vengeance. 
—Warning, 766-7. 


The very senselesse stones here in the walles 
Breake out in teares—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 154). 


But here I give to each of you a booke 
Of holy meditations— Warning, 11, 1680-1. 


And next receive this book . . . These holy meditations. 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 167). 


Ile cleere my conscience, 
And make the truth apparent to the world. 
—Warning, 11, 1568-9. 
Now discharge thy conscience; 
Lay open thine offences to the world.—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 53). 


Thereby to save me in the world to come.—Warning, 11, 1665. 
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Heaven wil] not clear it in the world to come. 
—W. K. K., (u, p. 155). 

Then, too, a filthy whining ghost .... 

Comes screaming, like a pig half stick’d, 

And cries Vindicta!—Warning, 1, 47-50. 


His murderd ghost is come from Hell 
On earth to cry Vindicta!—Cap., 102. 


Mercy I aske of God... 
And of al men and women in the world, 
Whom by my foule example I have griev’d. 
—Warning, 11, 1655-60. 
Lo. Just. God forgive ye both! 
Brown. Amen, my Lord; and you, and al the world. 
—Warning, 1231-2. 
For which vile deed I merey beg of Heaven, 
Next of the World, whom I offended too.—Cap., 213. 


There’s for thee to drink —Warning, 1, 303. 


There is some few coins for thee to drink. 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 55). 


For my sake drink this.—Warning, 1, 483. 


Drink that for my sake.—Cap., 198, K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 123). 


In the case of blood 
God’s justice hath bin stil miraculous. 
—Warning, u, 1060-1. 
Murder is a sin 
Which often is miraculously reveal’d.—Cap., 202. 


And may be tempered easily, like wax.—Warning, 1, 403. 


You find her pliant? 
As a thing of wax.—C. f. B. (Vv, p. 38). 


Murther and death sit on my fatal hand.— Warning, 11, 108. 


I never saw three faces in whose looks 
Did ever sit more terror or more death. 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 152). 


It is my love. O how the dusky night 
Is by her coming forth made sheen and bright! 
—Warning, 340-1. 
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You sacred stars [4. e., women] 
That add bright glory to the sable night. 
—F. M. BE. (u, p. 7)2 


Th’ affrighted ladies light the darkest rooms 
With their bright beauties.—G. A. (I, p. 23). 


Browne, coming to court Mistress Sanders as she sits 
before her husband’s shop, says: 


Yonder she sits to light this obscure street, 
Like a bright diamond worn in some dark place. 
—Warning, 1, 308. 


Similarly, King Edward, coming in disguise to court Jane 
Shore as she sits before her husband’s shop, says: 


Oh, rare perfection of rich Nature’s work! 

Bright twinkling spark of precious diamond, 

Of greater value than all India! 

Were there no sun. .. .. ete. —K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 64). 


The two scenes, I may add, are quite similar throughout, 
and the same situation is repeated in W. W. H. (v, p. 
284). 

Shall keep you in your hood and gown of silk, 
And when you stir abroad, ride in your coach, 
And have your dozen men all in a livery 

To wait upon you.—Warning, 1, 650-3. 


Where’s all your servants? 
Where is your gowne of silk, your periwigs? 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 168). 


I be his pilot? whither, canst thou tell? 
—Warning, 1, 383. 


The phrase “ canst thou tell” thrown in after a ques- 
tion is very common in Heywood: 


When, canst thou tell? (1, 88; Iv, 125; v, 139; v1, 365). 


*Cf. Warning, 11, 98: “Oh sable night.” 
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With what, con yeou tell?—W. of L. (Iv, p. 234). 
Whick way, con yeow tell?—W. of L. (Iv, p. 183). 
Whither, canst thou tell?—F. M. W. (u, p. 275). 
This is somewhat like.—Warning, 1, 653. 

Why this is somewhat like—W. W. H. (v, p. 303). 


I marry this was somewhat to th’ purpose. 
—L. M. (Vv, p. 125). 


About the matter you wot of.—Warning, 1, 358. 
The matter you wot of.—J. K. N. M. (1, p. 279). 
Concerning that you wot of.—Warning, 1, 427. 
The thing you wot of.—G. A. (III, p. 70). 

If the thing you wot of—M. W. L. (Iv, p. 163). 


Her wickednesse, the bawd unto her sinne. 
—Warning, 1, 1443. 


That door, that’s bawd unto my shame. 
—W. K. K. (m1, p. 137). 


Too faire a creature for so fowle an act. 
—Warning, 11, 1020. 


Oh that so foule a name 
Sould be applied to so faire a garment! 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 165). 


This is illustrative of Heywood’s fondness for balancing 
with alliteration. 


And had a finger in her husband’s bloud. 
—Warning, 11, 422. 


In which I have had either an entire hand, or at the least 
a maine finger. —Eng. T. (Iv, p. 5). 


Are not my deeds ugly? 
Then let my faults be written in my face. 
—Warning, 11, 665-6. 


On whose white brows thy shame is character’d. 
—wW. K. K. (u, p. 140). 
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As were it writ upon thy brow.—M. W. L. (1v, p. 108). 


If God were pleased that it should be so. 
—Warning, 1, 655. 


*Twas God’s good wil it should be so.—Warning, u, 1107. 


God hath laid this cross upon our heads, 
Might had he pleasd, have . . . —W. K. K. (11, p. 155). 


As kind a peate as London can afford.—Warning, 1, 188. 
What sweet can earth afford?!—Warning, 1, 504. 
A fitter place the town affords not.—Warning, 1, 93-4. 
The stereotyped phrase with “affords” is almost an 
obsession with Heywood, and the student of his style will 


note the above occurrences of the phrase with interest. 


Cf: 
England affords none such.—I. K. N. M. (I, p. 295). 


The world affords no place.—IJ. A. (II, p. 374). 


Scarce can the world afford a richer prize. 
—Four P. (1, p. 221). 


England affords not a more compleate virgin. 
—R. K. L. 8. (vt, p. 42). 


Allied to the preceding (in general idea) is: 


¢ O, Earth hath seldom such a creature seen. 
—wWarning, I, 476. 
Cf.: 
But the world yields not so divine a creature. 
—R. of L. (v, p. 212). 


One more rare Earth yielded not.—S. A. (10, p. 146). 
Above what earth can yield —F. M. W. (11, p. 379). 


Occurrences of this phrase in Heywood could be mul- 
tiplied several times. 


It is not millions that can ransome thee. 
—Warning, 1, 500. 
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The word “ millions” is often employed by Heywood 
to indicate a large number. Cf.: 


No discovery of yourselves for a million. 
—W. W. of H. (v, p. 308). 


And would not send her to prison for a million. 
—I, K. N. M. (1, p. 209°. 


I would not . . . for a million—F. M. W. (u1, p. 402).’ 


Tt is not millions that can ransom thee. 
—Warning, 500. 


All the gold in Cheapside cannot ransom her. 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 16). 


Kil him? Yea, were his life ten thousand lives, 

Not any sparke or cinder of the same 

Should be vnquencht in bloud at thy request. 
—Warning, 441-3. 


But thou hast kill’d a man, whom to have sav’d, 
Had I a thousand lives, I’d lose them all. 
—C. f. B. (v, p. 61)? 


For all this world I would not.—Warning, 1, 1051. 


Not for the world. 
—Four P. (1, p. 184); F. M. W. (0, p. 380). 
Not for a world.—C. f. B. (v, p. 33). 


Al the world’s wealth could not intice me too’t. 
—Warning, 11, 1128 (Cf. also m, 492; mm, 537). 


Al London’s wealth . . . should not.—Warning, 11, 862. 


I’de not change it for the wealth of Italy. 
—F. M. W. (um, p. 402). 


That more contents me than the wealth of Spain. 
—C. f. B. (v, p. 37). 


The phrase was a favorite one with Heywood. 


1Cf. I will not wrong her for a thousand pound.—Warning, I, 211. 
* Cf. also 1, 67; 1, 127, 140, 146, 273, 324, 357, 364, 383; v, 192: 
ete. 
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Beare with this true and home-borne Tragedy 
Yeelding so slender argument and scope 

To build a matter of importance on. 
—Warning, u, 1704-6 (Epilogue). 


They [t. e., foreign playwrights] do not build their projects 
li. e., plays] on that ground.—C. f. B. (v, p. 3) (Prologue). 


Not only is the general idea similar, but the phrase 
“to build upon” is exceedingly common in Heywood, 
for it is one of his stock ways of expressing himself. 
It appears again in A Warning, 1, 435: 


Thy trust it is I build upon. 


Cf. Heywood: 


Whose loyalty we now must build upon. 
—R. K. L. 8. (vt, p. 30). 


I build upon thy council.—J. A. ( m1, p. 410). 
I do build upon your secrecy.—F. M. E. (11, p. 36). 


On her behaviour I will build my fate. 
—F. M. W. (1, p. 290). 


Likewise in Cap., 135, 182; 1, 145; 1, 45, 124, 224; 
mi, 43, 293, 324, 399, 407; 1v, 64, 103; v. 172; v1, 402; 
ete. 


Or think it in a heart did never harbour. 
—Warning, 11, 754. 


The dearest thoughts that harbour in this breast. 
—K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 130). 


How like a fatal comet did that light 
With this portentous vision fright mine eyes! 
—Warning, 134. 


And these shall like a bloody meteor show. 
More dreadful than Orion’s flaming locks, 
T’affright the Giants that oppress the earth. 
A. (mI, pp. 131-2). 
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Like a blazing comet that foretells the fall of princes. 
—Four P. (ui, p. 212). 


It shows like a red meteor in the troubled air. 
—Four P. p. 212). 


He doth not live dare charge me with it. 
—Warning, 1, 1028. 


Breathes there any living dares say . . —H. WM. C., p. 80. 


There lives not in this land 
Can touch me with the thought of murther. 
—Warning, 11, 943-4. 


Than you, sir! he lives not.—F. M. B. (, p. 27). 
There lives not one more free and sociable. 

—F. L. 8. (VI, p. 366). 
Pretus. Treason! Our guard. 


Perseus. Lives there a man, the tyrant Pretus dead... 
—S. A. (III, p. 94). 


Lives there a King that would .. . 
—K. Ed. 1V. (1, p. 65). 


Liv’d there such a creature, would not... 
—C. f. B. (v, p. 31). 
Soules health—Warning, 1, 1593. 


This not uncommon phrase appears frequently in Hey- 
wood; see K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 54), W. W. H. (v, p. 351), 
Ii, M. C. (p. 15), ete. 


Must wade through blood t’ obtain my vile desire. 
—Warning, 101. 


This idea is very frequent in Heywood: 


And my desire 
Shall wade with thee through blood.—B. A. (111, p. 219). 


Likewise G. A. (11, p. 8), F. M. W. (11, p. 357), RB. of 
L. (v, p. 186), ete. 


Were they ten, mine arme is strong enough. 
—Warning, u, 461. 
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Were you ten knights.—W. H. H. (v, p. 342). 
Wert thou ten Hectors.—J. A. (1, p. 294). 


In A Warning, Browne says to Misstress Drury that 
unless he can enjoy Mistress Sanders he will die, and he 
begs her to help him. She responds (1, 254-6): 


This I say— 
I cannot make a man. To cast away 
So goodly a creature as yourself were sin. 


Accordingly she grants his request. The same idea ap- 
pears in one of Heywood’s plays, but I am unable to locate 
the passage. Note, however, the following: 

That claim we, as we’re men, we would but live; 


Then take not from us what you cannot give. 
—G. A, (mI, p. 74). 


A hundred thousand pound cannot make a man. 
—I. K. N. M. (1, p. 321). 
The author of A Warning refers to the interior of the 

theatre as a “round.” This is quite natural, yet it is 
at least worth noting that Heywood was fond of the idea: 

All this fair cireuit—Warning, 1, 83. 

Many now in this Round.—Warning, I, 88. 

This theatre round.—C. f. B. (Vv, p. 66). 


If then the world a theatre present, 
As by the roundness it appears most fit—Apology (p. 13). 


Within this circumference.—Four P. p. 166). 


In his speech from the scaffold, Browne says (Warning, 
1, 1447-8): 


Vile world, how like a monster come I soyld from thee! 
How have I wallowed in thy loathsome filth, etc. 


No authority for this appears in the prose pamphlet. But 
Heywood was fond of making his characters at the point 
of death address with reproaches the World personified. 
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Thus, in C. f. B. (v, p. 68), Bonavide, at the moment of 
execution, says: 

Farewell, world, 

Growne so corrupt . 


And in J. A. (11, p. 421), Egistus, dying, says: 


Vain world, farewell! 


In L. M. (v, p. 100), Psiche, standing on top of a rock 
and ready for death, says: “ Vain world, adieu.” In 
K. Ed. IV. (1, p. 181), Shore, on the point of death, 
apostrophizes the world: 


“O world, what are thou? man, even from his birth 

Finds nothing else but misery on earth, 

Thou never (World) secorndst me so much before; 

But I, vain World, do hate thee ten times more. 

I am glad I see approaching death so nie; 

World, thou hatest me: I, thee, vain World, defie.t 

I have not recorded here all the similarities in phrase- 

ology or in ideas that I have observed, and another student 
of the play, I have no doubt, could point out many more. 
However, I have given enough, I hope, to show that the 
lines in A Warning may have come from the brain of 
Heywood. I am confident that the scholar, in passing 
from a reading of [leywood’s plays to a reading of A 
Warning, will be unconscious of any change in style. 
Indeed, there is, it seems to me, less difference of style 
between this play and the typical work of Heywood than 
is to be found between some of Heywood’s acknowledged 
plays. If we grant that Heywood at some time during 
the years 1595-8 was free to write for the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s servants, I see no reason why A Warning should 
not be assigned to his pen. 


JosEpH Quincy Apams, Jr. 


1 Likewise, on page 183, he exclaims: “ Oh unconstant World! ” 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Mopern LaneuaGeE 
AssociaTIon OF America was held under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 26, 27, 28, 1912, in accordance with the following 
invitation : 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


To ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS 
SHALL COME, GREETING: 


This is to certify that 


Prof. Fetrx E. ScHEetxine, Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 
Prof. Marion D. LEARNED, Ph. D., L. H. D., 
Prof. ArrHurk H. Quinn, Ph. D., 

Prof. JaMes P. W. Crawrorp, Ph. D., 


have been appointed by the University of Pennsylvania to represent 
it at the Convention of the Modern Language Association. 

The University also wishes to inform the Association, through 
its representatives, that it takes pleasure in inviting it to hold its 
meeting next year in Philadelphia. 

Epear F. Smita, 
Attest: Provost. 
Epwarp RosIns, 
Secretary. 
[L. 8.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
December 27, 1911. 


All sessions wer held in Houston Hall, Professor 
Cuartes Hatt GranpGent, President of the Association, 
in the chair. 
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FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 
The Association met at 2.45 p. m. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor W. G. How- 
ard, presented as his report volume X XVII of the Pubii- 
cations of the Association, including the Procedings of 
the last annual meeting; and the report was unanimusly 
accepted. 


The Tresurer of the Association, Professor Karl Young, 
presented the following report: 


A. CURRENT RECEITS AND EXPENDITURES 
REcEITS 


Balance on hand, December 23, 1911, 463 78 
From Members, for 1909, & 16 00 


“ “ “ 1912, . e 2,506 76 
“ “ 61913, . 120 00 
“ “ “ Life Member- 


ship, on behalf 
of Permanent: 
Fund, . ‘ 100 00 


From Libraries, Vols. VITI-XX, - $ 77 40 


< 8 10 
“ Miscellaneous 


Numbers, . 29 03 
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PROCEDINGS FOR 1912 


For Vole. VIII-XX, 
XXII, . 
XXII, 
XXIV, . 
XXVI, . 
XXVII, 


For Reprints and Corrections, VoL 
From Advertisers, Vol. XXVI, 


From Bright Fund, Eutaw Savings 
Bank, Baltimore, Md., . . 

Interest, Bank of Wisconsin, State 
Street Branch, Madison, Wis., . 


EXPENDITURES 


% Secretary, for Salary, . ° - $ 400 00 
“ Stationery and 

Printing, . 49 94 

Postage, 26 93 

“ Equipment, . . 1 00 

Typewriting, 5 35 

“ Expressage, . 4 40 


To Tresurer, for Salary, . . - $ 200 00 
“ Printing and Sta- 

tionery, ° 40 69 

Postage, 98 53 

Expressage, . 2 63 

* Clerical Work, . 16 80 

“ Tresurer’s Assistant, for Salary, 50 00 

“ Janitor, 4 00 


For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 1, . $ 618 45 
No. 2, 554 44 
No. 3, 507 48 
No. 4, . 529 60 


$ 138 99 


104 25 


$ 120 00 
58 28 


28 73 


$ 487 62 


$2,209 97 


$3,885 54 


$4,349 32 


Vv 
$43 89 
6 40 
q 5 40 
a . 5 40 
$ 30 
j ; 3 60 
13 00 
q ‘ 55 00 
: $ 97 50 
22 50 
| 
q { 
———— $ 412 65 
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For Reprinting Publications, Vol. 
XVII, No. 4, i $ 90 00 
For Printing Prograis, 30th 
Meeting, and mailing, . ‘ 106 25 
To Secretary, Central Division, for 
Salary . 75 00 
To Secretary, Conteal Division, for 
Printing Program, 18th Annual 
Meeting, and mailing, . ‘ ° 77 36 
For Expenses, . ‘ . 7 63 
$ 159 99 
To Committee on Reproduction of 
Erly Texts, . 20 00 
To Committee on Teaching of Bnglish 
Composition, ‘ 
For Purchase of Publications, 
Vols. III-XX, . 
“  VITI-XXIV, 


Transferd to Fund, 
$3,715 17 


Balance on hand, December 20, 1912, ‘ 634 15 


$4,349 32 


B. INVESTED FUNDS 


Bright Fund (Eutaw Savings Bank), 
Principal, December 23, 1911, . $1,668 45 
Interest, April 1, 1912, . 58 28 
Transferd to Current Funds, 
April 22, 1912, 58 28 
$1,668 45 


von Jagemann Fund (Cambridge Savings Bank), 
Principal, December 23, 1911, . $1,112 60 
Interest, January 25, 1912, 22 24 
re July 25, 1912, . 22 68 
1,157 52 
$2,825 97 


~ 
—— $ 46 00 
“AS. 
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The President of the Association appointed the follow- 
ing commitees : 

(1) To audit the Tresurer’s report: Professors John 
Morris, A. K. Hardy, and L. P. Shanks. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors Henry Wood, B. L. 
Bowen, and J. W. Cunliffe. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Cause of the ‘Great Vowel Shift.” By 
Professor Clarence Griffin Child, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


[This paper, after a review of the theories of Luick, Jespersen, 
and Western, with respect to the relativ cronology of the “ Great 
Vowel Shift” in English, attempted to find its explanation of the 
shift in the theory of Wrede concerning NHG difthongs (alredy 
applied to this problem by Sarrazin) fortified by recent determina- 
tions of the caracteristic lengths of English vowels.—Twenty-five 
minutes. ] 


2. “English Femmes Savantes at the End of the 
Seventeenth Century.” By Professor Alfred H. Upham, 
of Bryn Mawr College. 


[An Essay in Defence of the Female Sex, publisht anonimusly 
in 1696, and frequently attributed to Mary Astell, is usually re- 
garded as a comparativly isolated document in its field. This paper 
considerd its relation to the mass of contemporaneus tracts con- 
eernd with woman’s place in scolarship and literature, and repre- 
senting every sort of ideal, from strict scolaily seclusion to the 
superficiality of English femmes savantes. The evidence, beyond 
making Mrs. Astell’s connection with the Defence extremely unlikely, 
indicates the probability of French influence in the entire activity. 
—Twenty minutes.] 


3. “ Palatal-Affection in Anglo-Saxon Reviewd.” By 
Professor John Morris, of the University of Georgia. 


[Sievers, A. S. Grammar, 75.—Modern instances of sc > sh before 
guttural vowel not reconcilable with the theory of difthongization, 
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but confirm Kluge’s view that the e is inserted simply in order to 
) denote palatal pronunciation of sc.—H(i) after c, g.—Attempt to 
; reconcile O, E. fenomena.—Kluge’s remark, Gesch. d. engl. Spr., 65, 
3.—Fifteen minutes.] 


4. “Another word about German Zdhllieder.” By 
Mr. Emil A. C. Keppler, of the College of the City of 
New York. 


[At the meeting of 1910, the Volkslied, Der Bauer (Meister) 
schickt den Jokkel aus, etc., was traced back to the fifteenth-century 
Jewish Easter Song of the Kid, as to origin and purpose. The 
present paper attempted to follow the history of the Zdhllied beyond 
the form of the Jokkellied and to instance its occurrence in the 
German Volkslied in partial, defectiv, or derivativ forms. In these 
it has for the most part returnd to its original use as a 1eligius 
song. Next comes the use of fragments of the Zahllied in the varius 
Nachtwichterlieder, where the religius tuch is stil retaind. [Fi- 
nally, the use of fragments or of the partial formula of the Zdhllied 
in Kunstpoesie is found in writers like Brentano. His Ammenuhr 
is a good example.—Twenty minutes.] 


5. “The Ausgabe letzter Hand of Wieland’s Works.” 
By Professor William Kurrelmeyer, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

[The only collected edition of Wieland issued during his life-time 
was publisht by G. J. Géschen in Leipzig from 1794 to 1811. It 
was issued in four sizes: octavo, small octavo, large octavo, and 
quarto. Of the octavo edition at least three different printings can 
be shown to exist. The spurius reprints cannot outwardly be dis- 
tinguisht from the genuin edition, and their incorrect and often 
amusing readings hav therefore descended in part to the modern 
editions.—T wenty minutes. 


At the request of the President, Professor M. D. 
Learned took the chair during the reading of this paper. 


At eight o’clock in the evening of Thursday, December 
26, the members and gests of the Association assembled in 
Houston Hall to hear an address of welcome by the Vice- 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Jo- 
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siah H. Penniman, and an address on “‘ The Dark Ages” 
by Professor Charles Hall Grandgent, President of the 
Association. 
The addresses were followd by an informal reception. 
After the reception there was a gathering of men at the 
Franklin Inn Club. 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


The session began at 10 a. m. 


For the Trustees of the Permanent Fund, Professor 
William Allan Neilson, Managing Trustee, reported hold- 
ings of $6,410 duly secured to the Association; and on 
motion of Professor L. F. Mott, this report was unani- 
musly accepted. 

Professor John Morris reporting for the Auditing Com- 
mittee that the Tresurer’s accounts wer found correct, the 


Tresurer’s report was unanimusly accepted. 
Professor John William Cunliffe presented the fol- 
lowing: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE REPRODUCTION OF EARLY TEXTS. 


The Committee wishes to report progress. The facsimile of the 
Caedmon MS., to be published by the Oxford University Press for 
the British Academy, is to be issued in 1913 to commemorate the 
tereentenary of the Authorized Version of the Bible. Members of 
the Modern Language Association may subscribe before publication 
at the reduced price of five guineas. 

The Early English Text Society will issue on February 4th the first 
number of a small and select series of Early English Facsimiles to 
bear the name of the late F. J. Furnivall. The first volume (“ Cotton 
Nero Ax”), containing Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, and Sir Gawayne, 
is now ready for distribution. About 50 American subscribers for 
this have been obtained, and the Director of the Early English Text 
Society suggests that if this number could be increased to 100, 
the name of the Modern Language Association of America should 
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be officially associated with this commemoration of Dr. Furnivall, 
who did so much to promote good feeling between English and 
American scholars, and who was keenly interested in the facs’ nile 
project. Members of the M. L. A. may subscribe for the first issue 
of the series at the reduced price of two pounds five shillings, and 
for the portfolio containing Pearl alone at the reduced price of 
one guinea. 

The Committee wishes to draw the attention of individual mem- 
bers to these facsimiles, but dces not recommend any official action 
on the part of the Association. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Professor Israel Gollancz, King’s College, London, England. 


J. W. CUNLIFFE, 
Chairman. 


The foregoing report was unanimusly accepted. 
The reading of papers was then resumed. 


6. “ Longfellow and his Relations to the Scandinavian 
Literatures.” By Dr. Amandus Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


[I. Longfellow’s erly interest in Scandinavian languages and 
literatures: (a) first contact; the odes of Gray, and magazine 
articles; (0b) Scandinavian artists and authors met in Rome. II. 
Longfellow’s visit to Scandinavia and his study of Finnish, Swedish, 
Danish, and Icelandic. III. Lectures at Harvard and translations 
of Scandinavian poetry. IV. Traces of Scandinavian influence in 
Longfellow’s poetry.—Fifteen minutes.] 


7. “Analysis and Definition of Allegory.” By Pro- 
fessor Reed Smith, of the University of South Carolina. 


[I. On the formal side: Allegory examind (a) as a figure of 
speech, (b) as a form of literature. It is a method rather than a 
tipe. Allegory distinguisht from Allegorizing, and from Symbolism. 
II. On the esthetic side: Principles of effectivness: 1. Saying the 
unsayable; 2. Symbolism, (a) its economy and suggestivness, ()) 
its mistic basis; 3. Sensuous embodiment of Allegory, and related 
problems. III: Definition of Allegory.—Twenty minutes.] 


8. “The Allegory of Dante’s Vita Nuova.” By Pro- 
fessor Jefferson B. Fletcher, of Columbia University. 
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[Dante’s intention is 1) to ‘assemble’ [assemprare] the signifi- 
cant facts [sentenzia] of his “ new life”; 2) to ‘set forth’ [assem- 
prore] the ‘significance’ [sentenzia, ef. Conv. 1, ii, 124] of that 
narrativ as allegory. His allegorical method is controlled by a 
doctrin of progressiv insight into truth developt by Aquinas after 
St. Paul’s declaration: Nunc videmus per speculum in enigmate: 
tune autem facie ad faciem. The final object of love is direct vision 
of God: Dante is led to this by two stages of indirect or “ allegori- 
cal” vision,—1) of God reflected in the beauty of Beatrice on erth 
as “in speculo per simile occultum in @enigmate,” 2) of God reflected 
in the splendor of Beatrice in heven as “in speculo per simile clarum 
et apertum.” In direct vision God is seen 1) immediately, as “ pure 
light ” [Par. xxxiii, 90], 2) mediately, (i. e., reflected in the mind 
of the beholder), as the center of a circle of light [Par. xxviii, 16- 
39; xxxiii, 11-132]. In indirect or “ allegorical” vision, this like- 
ness [similitudo] of God, Divine Love, is seen as reflected 1) enig- 
matically in the likeness of the love evoked by the human Beatrice 
to the center of a circle [V. N. chap. xii], 2) clearly and openly, 
in the likeness of the hevenly Beatrice as the center of a circle of 
splendor [V. N. chap. xlii]. Again, as the direct likeness of God 
in the “three circles of three colors and one dimension” intends 
his triune nature as Father, Son, and Holy Gost, so this nature is 
reflected in the likeness of that likeness [similitudo similitudinis], 
the hevenly Beatrice, as union in “ blessedness” of the theological 
or “intellectual” virtues, faith, hope, charity, in the colors of 
which—white, green, red—she appears to Dante [Purg. xxx, 30-33]; 
and by further refraction the divine nature appears in the human 
Beatrice as union in “ nobleness” of the cardinal or “ moral” vir- 
tues—prudence, temperance, fortitude, justis. Thus hevenly Bea- 
trice’s salute is ‘salvation’ or contemplativ ‘blessedness’ [beati- 
tudo], and is denied while Dante follows her ‘ false likeness’ in the 
‘donna pietosa’ or ‘activ life’, Human Beatrice’s salute is the 
‘saving power’ of reason, ‘nobleness’, and is denied while Dante 
follows her ‘ false likenesses’ [simulacra] in the piaceri, ‘ plesures 
of sense,’ schermi della veritade. The critical stages of the implied 
spiritual ascent ar indicated by “allegorical visions”, of which the 
first portends enigmatically the whole ascent to the goal reveald in 
the last; the fourth and central vision, of Beatrice’s deth, marks 
the transition from human “ nobleness” to hevenly “ blessedness ” 
in her; the second and third, and fifth and sixth, reveal respectivly, 
transitions from ignoble to noble love, from domination of sense to 
domination of reason, and from domination of activ reason to domi- 
nation of speculativ reason.—Thirty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor C. H. Grandgent. 
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9. “ Boccaccio and the Plan of the Canterbury Tales.” 
By Professor John S. P. Tatlock, of the University of 
Michigan. 

[An attempt has been made recently to prove, by four specific 
resemblances in plan, that Chaucer modeld the Canterbury Tales on 
the Decameron. But practically the same points ar found in no less 
than four other works; two of these wer certainly known to Chaucer, 
and there is evidence that a third may hav been.—Twenty minutes. | 


10. “ Personal Relationships in Medieval France.” By 
Professor William Averill Stowell, of Amherst College. 


[Previus writers on the subject hav erd in designating as com- 
pagnonage the personal relation between seigneur and follower in 
Medieval France. This relationship was amistié. Compagnonage 
was the bond between the followers of a seigneur only. Discussion 
of the nature of amistié and compagnonage, with a criticism of the 
erroneus conclusions of previus writers.—Fifteen minutes.]} 


At one o’clock members and gests of the Association 
wer entertaind at luncheon in Houston Hall by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

At two o’clock there was a meeting of the Concordance 
Society. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 
The session began at 2.45 p. m. 
The reading of papers was continued. 


11. “A Note on the Epigrams of John Weever.” By 
Professor Josiah H. Penniman, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


[The Epigrams of the Elizabethan period contain many interesting 
allusions to contemporary writers. This is particularly true of the 
Epigrams of John Weever, which hav been inaccessible to most per- 
sons because the copy in the Bodleian is the only known original copy. 
In 1911, this collection was reprinted for the first time by Mr. R. B. 
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McKerrow. A use to which Epigrams wer put is indicated in the 
scene in Dekker’s Satiromastix in which Epigrams on Tucca ar 
circulated in manuscript.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


12. “The Study of Recent Literature.” By Profes- 
sor John William Cunliffe, of Columbia University. 


{Some objections considerd: (1) It is too easy (for the student) ; 
(2) Courses in it ar too popular; (3) It is too difficult (for the 
teacher). Reasons in favor: (1) It wil giv reality and vitality to 
advanst study and literary reserch; (3) The intellectual changes 
of the last fifty years ar as important as the material changes, and 
shud be intelligently explaind to mature students.—Twenty minutes. ]} 


13. “ Spenser’s Arraignment of the Anabaptists.” By 
Professor Frederick Morgan Padelford, of the University 
of Washington. 


{This paper advanst the theory that the attack on communism, 
embodied in the episode of Sir Artegall and the Giant in the Faerie 
Queene (Vv, ii, 29-54) is an arrainment of the Anabaptists. The 
Elizabethans invariably identified communists with Anabaptists; the 
contentions of the Giant ar precisely those attributed to the Ana- 
baptists; and the arguments of Artegall precisely those employd 
against them. The acute political feeling against the sect was 
demonstrated.—Twenty minutes.] 


14, “Spenser and Sidney.” By Dr. Percy W. Long, 
of Harvard University. 


[In view of many and recent idealizations of the intercourse of 
Spenser and Sidney, it seemd worth while to inquire just what is 
implied in the acquaintance which Spenser stiled “some use of 
familiarity.” An examination of the existing data seemd to show 
that their relations hav been not only exaggerated but fundamentally 
misunderstood.—Fifteen minutes.] 


15. “The Date of Rousseau’s Discours sur I’ Economie 
Politique.” By Professor Christian Gauss, of Princeton 
University. 


[The date of this discourse has never been satisfactorily establisht. 
St. Mare-Girardin held that it fel between the first discourse and 
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the Discours sur UVInégalité (1750-53). This view, then generally 
accepted, stil persists. Dreyfus-Brisac in 1896 set up the query 
whether the Economie Politique might not be later than the /n¢- 
galité, but was forst to leav it an open question. An investigation 
of the method of the Encyclopédie, and of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the publication of Rousseau’s article in it, coupled with 
a significant fact discoverd by Valette, prove, the writer believd, 
that this discourse cud not possibly hav been written before Rous- 
seau’s journey to Geneva in the summer of 1754. This being true, 
it wud tend strongly to show that Rousseau’s relationship to the En- 
cyclopedists and his intellectual intimacy with Diderot must hav been 
closer and hav lasted longer than many modern students like Texte 
and Ducros ar willing to admit.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors Adolphe Cohn and 
Albert Schinz. 


At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
American Dialect Society. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of Friday, December 27, 
the ladies of the Association wer the gests of the Faculty 
Tea Club of the University of Pennsylvania in Houston 
Hail. 

At nine o’clock, the gentlemen in attendance wer the 
gests of the University at a “Smoker” in the Hotel 
Normandie. 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The session began at 9.55 a. m. 


For the Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, Pro- 
fessor Wm. Gardner Hale reported progress. The report 
was accepted, and the Association unanimusly 

Voted: that the Committee on Grammatical Nomencla- 
ture be authorized, as soon as material is redy, to publish 
a provisional report, said report to be laid before the 
Association for final action at its meeting next following 
thereafter. 
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For the Nominating Committee, Professor J. W. Cun- 
liffe presented the following nominations: 

President: Alexander R. Hohlfeld, University of Wis- 
consin. 

First Vice-President: Hermann Collitz, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Second Vice-President: Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia 
University. 

Third Vice-President: Kenneth McKenzie, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


On motion of Professor L. F. Mott, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast one ballot for the gentlemen nominated, 
and they wer declared unanimusly elected to their several 
offices. 


Professor Alastair St. Clair Mackenzie spoke fervently 
of the arrangements made for the entertainment of the 
Association in Philadelphia, and on motion of the Secre- 
tary, appreciation of hospitality was unanimusly exprest 
by a rising vote of thanks to the hosts. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


16. “A Note on Some Recent Applications of Demi- 
Science to Shakespeare.” By Professor Felix E. Schel- 
ling, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[Shakespeare, for generations a corpus vile of criticism in small 
science. What is the essential function of the teacher of literature? 
Is a rigorus test of the semblances of art by the actualities of 
present science justifiable? Can we accept the inference that the 
psycology of the literature of former times is false because incapable 
of bearing such a test? Certain criminals of Shakespeare thus 
tested. Wherein the quest of art differs from the quest of science. 
The immesurability of the one by the standards of the other. The 
conventionality of art; the necessity of its acceptance. The true 
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recall to “ Nature” is the function of the artist, not the business 
of the scientist.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. A. Neilson. 


17. “King Arthur in Ireland.” By Professor Tom 
Peete Cross, of the University of North Carolina. 


{Arthur figures in nativ Irish literature as wel as in Irish redac- 
tions of foren romances. An effort was made to show that the 
peculiarities of these documents, as wel as of Irish redactions of 
classical and other stories, throw light on the methods of the Celtic 
story-teller and, perhaps, on the question of what constitutes a 
peculiarly Celtic feature—Twenty minutes.] 


18. “The Otherworld in Norse Saga.” By Professor 
Arthur F. J. Remy, of Columbia University. 


{The Otherworld conception in Old Norse literature shows two 
distinct forms, represented by Hel, UtgarS and Jotunheim on the 
one hand, and by Glaesisvellir and OSfinsakr on the other. The 
heroes who figure in the miths relating to the former tipe ar gods, 
OSin, Hermo’, Thor; those who achiev the quest in the latter tipe ar 
men. A critical examination of the material relating to the Other- 
world in Saxo’s Danish History, the Edda, and Icelandic sagas 
makes it plain that the former tipe, tho not devoid of foren traits, 
is old and of Germanic origin; the latter tipe, however, is com- 
parativly recent and arose under Celtic influence. O®Sainsakr is 
not the Christian paradise, but in its aspect of ‘‘jorS lifandi manna”’ 
corresponds to the Old Irish Tir na n-Og, “the land of youth,” and 
more generally to Tir Tairngiri or the Terra Repromissionis of St. 
Brendan. The name Glaesisvellir, “fields of splendor,” finds its 
closest parallel in Magh Argatonél, “silver cloud plain.”—Fifteen 
minutes. ] 


19. “ The Leitmotiv in German Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor Edward Stockton Meyer, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

{The word Leitmotiv, usually ascribed to Richard Wagner, is not 
found in his writings, but was coind by Hans von Wolzogen and has 


been widely used ever since. The idea is, of course, not at all new. 
It is everywhere apparent in epic poetry, and often in the novel. 
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Goethe, who calls it Verzahnung, uses it in the Wahlverwandt- 
schaften; Schiller, in the Geisterseher; Otto Ludwig, in Zwischen 
Himmel und Erde. But Fontane, who uses it most, says he got the 
idea from Wagner. Striking use of it in Ibsen. Constant use in 
Sudermann’s Es War and Das Hohe Lied. Use and abuse of the 
idea best exemplified by Fontane.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Sr. 


20. “Tristan and Isolt.” By Dr. Gertrude Schoep- 
perle, of New York University. 


[1. The estoire: the French original of the Béroul-Eilhart and the 
Thomas versions of Tristan. Criticism of M. Bédier’s and Professor 
Golther’s reconstructions of the poéme primitif. 2. The date of 
the estoire. 3. The narrativ technique of the estoire. 4. Celtic 
tradition in the estoire-——Ten minutes.] 


21. “The Debate of Wine and Water.” By Professor 
James Holly Hanford, of Simmons College. 


[Debates between Wine and Water ar extant in Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Modern Hebrew, and other European 
languages from the twelfth to the nineteenth centuries. The dis- 
pute constitutes the theme of a seventeenth-century English play, 
and versions ar stil current in folk-songs in Germany, France, and 
Spain. At the beginning of the tradition stand two Goliardic 
poems, from one of which most of the subsequent versions ar directly 
or indirectly derived.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


(22, “Publication before Printing.” By Professor 
Robert K. Root, of Princeton University. 


[An attempt to determin on the basis of contemporary evidence 
certain tipical conditions under which an author of the later Middle 
Ages gave out his work for general circulation. The evidence, drawn 
from English, French, and Italian sources of the fourteenth and erly 
fifteenth centuries, showd that the medieval author regarded the 
formal publication of his work as a matter of great consequence, 
that he took precautions to insure the correctness of his text, that 
subsequent to publication he authorized changes and revisions in his 
work, that he had to gard against the danger of unauthorized 
‘editions. The conclusions reacht ar of interest to the general 
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student of literary history, and hav an important bearing on 
problems of textual criticism.—Twenty minutes.] 


23. “ Negro Plantation Songs.” By Professor John 
Avery Lomax, of the University of Texas. 


[The songs of the negro given in this paper ar those that either 
hav sprung directly out of his work or ar expressions of his non- 
religius emotions. They ar the negro secular songs, or “ reels,” 
as he himself wud say. Thru them some insight into the mind 
and caracter of the uneducated negro workmen may be obtaind— 
Forty-five minutes.] 


At 1.30 p. m. the Association adjurnd. 

As on the preceding day, members and gests wer enter- 
taind at luncheon in Houston Hall by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


PAPERS RED BY TITLE 


The following papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only: 


24. “The Question of Form in Browning.” By Mr. Harry T. 
Baker, Literary Editor of The Country Gentleman. 


{That Browning paid considerable attention to form is suggested 
by his frequent use of the monolog, the clearest of dramatic forms. 
Caponsacchi’s caracter is more accurately reveald than Hamlet’s is. 
Browning was uneven, however, in workmanship, as is convincingly 
shown in The Ring and the Rook. He cud always write simple 
poems: witness An Incident of the French Camp (1842), Up at a 
Villa (1855), Hervé Riel (1867). There must, then, hav been ade- 
quate reasons for his not writing more such poems. His purposes 
were radically different from Tennyson’s. Browning’s caracteristics 
ar strikingly Elizabethan. He is a “moral explorer.” Such a poct 
rarely devotes himself to the utmost niceties of form.] 


25. “The Authorship of King Henry VI, Part I.” By Mr. C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, of Yale University. 

|The extant play seems to be based on a revision by Shakespeare 
for Lord Strange’s Men in 1592, of an erlier work written by Mar- 
lowe for another company—probably the Earl of Pembroke’s. Shake- 
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speare’s main addition to Marlowe is found in two sets of scenes (II, 
iv and v; IV, ii-vii), probably new-written, which focus attention 
upon Richard Plantagenet, Mortimer, and Talbot, and which appear 
not to belong to the original plot.]} 


26. “The Influence of Seneca’s Tragedies on Ferreira’s Castro 
and Bermtdez’s Nise Lastimosa and Nise Laureada.” By Professor 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford, ef the University of Pennsylvania. 


[Antonio Ferreira’s Castro, written some time between 1553 and 
1567, is the first Portuguese tragedy composed according to classical 
models. In form, it represents a compromise between Greek and 
Latin tragedy. A considerable number of the coral songs wer 
translated and parafrased from the tragedies of Seneca, particularly 
Phedra and Agamemnon. The first Spanish tragedies composed 
on definitly classical lines are Nise lastimosa and Nise laureada of 
Jeronimo Bermtdez, publisht in 1577. The first is almost a literal 
translation of Ferreira’s play, but givs evidence of an independent 
use of Seneca’s tragedies. The second play is a definit imitation of 
Seneca, both in spirit and in form.] 


27. “Honoré d’Urfé’s Sireine and the Diana of Montemayor.” 
By Dr. Walther P. Fischer, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


{The present paper proposes to prove that the Sireine, Honoré 
d’Urfé’s minor pastoral poem, is not only inspired by the Diana of 
Montemayor, but is an imitation of the Spanish pastoral in all its 
details. Especially the first part, Le Despart de Sireine, is shown 
to be a direct translation of the long cancién containd in the second 
book of the Diana.] 


28. ‘Animals in Early English Ecclesiastical Literature, (650- 
1500).” By Professor Christabel F. Fiske, of Vassar College. 


[1. Animals in the servis of man, (a) as examples, (b) as illus- 
trations, (c) as frends. 2. Animals conceivd as spiritual beings 
incorporated. 3. Animal images, charming in themselves, chiefly 
interesting as leading into the relm of magic. 4. Scripture animals 
in allegory, narativ poetry, and the natural filosofy of the day.] 


29. “The Perilous Bridge in French Allegory.” By Professor 
Stanley L. Galpin, of Amherst College. 


[A tipe of perilus bridge, found in French allegorical poems, is 
redily recognizable as an adaptation of the wel-known bridge of 
judgment of Christian vision literature. ] 


30. “ Artificial Languages and Philology.” By Professor Albert 
L. Guérard, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
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{Quite apart from their practical possibilities, artificial languages 
ar a curius filological experiment which throws light on a certain 
number of important questions: (1) To what extent is linguistic 
invention possible? (2) To what extent ar living languages “ natu- 
ral” ? (3) Is there not alredy a large universal, or rather Pan- 
European vocabulary? (4) Do the results of comparativ filology 
agree with those of logic on important grammatical points (parts 
of speech, grammatical “ categories,’ word-bilding?) ] 


31. “Early Manifestations of the Romantic Spirit in Life and 
Literature.” By Professor Edward E. Hale, of Union College. 


[The erly history of the spirit of romance may be traced in the 
lives of those who felt themselves to be romantic. Dorothy Osborne 
(ec. 1652) and Lady Mary Wortley Montague (c. 1706) giv illus- 
trations of a feeling which became general and found abundant 
expression in all forms of art. A study of this erly sentiment makes 
clearer the relation of the feeling for nature in the eighteenth 
century to the romantic movement.] 


32. “Goethe und die bildende Kunst.” By Professor Charles H. 
Handschin, of Miami University. 


[Im Anschluss an meine Arbeit tiber Goethe und die Gotik in 
Strassburg (Modern Philology, vu, pp. 427 ff.) wird hier Goethes 
Entwicklung in Sechen der bildenden Kunst von seiner Kindheit an 
bis zum Bruch mit der Gotik untersucht. Als Ursachen seines Ge- 
schmackswandels wird konstatiert: (1) Mehr als die Kunst war es 
die Kultur, die hinter dem Kunstwerk lag, die Goethe anzog. (2) 
Fiir Goethe war das deutsche Mittelalter “ein diisteres Zeitalter.” 
(3) Der Mensch muss nach dem streben, was die Natur ihm versagt. 
(4) Goethes einseitige Befiirwortung der antiken Kunst muss als 
Folge der Renaissance der klassischen Kunst im 18. Jahrhundert in 
Deutschland angesehen werden. (5) Die bildende Kunst war das 
einzige Gebiet, auf dem Goethe seine gewohnte empirische Methode 
sich nicht anzuwenden getraute, sondern sich dem Urteil anderer 
iiberliess. ] 


33. “The Beginnings of American Stage-History.” By Professor 
Robert Adger Law, of the University of Texas. 


[The familiar statement that American stage-history begins with 
a certain New York Theater opend in 1750 ignores the record of the 
performance of Otway’s, Lillo’s, and Farquhar’s plays at a permanent 
theater in Charleston, S. C., in 1735. Newspaper notices and ex- 
tracts from a contemporary diary throw light on the later history 
of this theater.] 
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34. “Feudal Terminology in the Religious Poetry of the Middle 
Ages.” By Professor Arthur B. Myrick, of the University of 
Vermont. 


[It is the purpose of this paper to show the tendency among the 
religius poets of the Middle Ages in France, Italy, and Spain to 
express the religius servis or worship of the Christian in the tecnical 
terms of the feudal sistem,—homage, vassalage, fealty, man, vassal, 
sergeant, etc. The relations of the members of the Hevenly Court 
ar likewise shown to be exprest in the same way. It is the intention 
of the paper to show that the influence of the feudal sistem within 
the church is responsible for this convention, and that its floruit was 
coincident with the heydey of feudalism.] 


35. “Julian de Armendarez’s Comedia famosa de las Bvrlas 
Veras, now first publisht, with an Introduction and Notes.” By 
Professor 8S. L. Millard Rosenberg, of Girard College. 


{The play is of especial importance because it has figured in the 
confusion attending the question of authorship of La Espanola de 
Florencia, 6 Bvrlas Veras, y Amor Invencionero, de Calder6én, and 
of Las Burlas Veras, de Lope de Vega, critical editions of which hav 
alredy been publisht by Dr. Rosenberg (Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Dept. of Romanic Lang. and Lit., 1911, 1912.] 


36. “The Identity of the Hassenpflugs in Hauptmann’s The Fool 
in Christ.” By Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., of Columbia University. 


[There ar few contemporary writers in whose works the subjectiv 
element is so strong as in Hauptmann. The Urbilder of varius 
earacters in Lonely Lives, Colleag Crampton, and so forth. The 
Fool in Christ contains a welth of personal recollections. Reminders 
of The Weavers, of Hauptmann’s student days at Breslau, of the 
pietistic milieu and the Silesian misticism ar encounterd also in 
several erlier works. The Urbilder of the Hassenpflug brothers ar 
the brothers Heinrich (1855-1906), and Julius (1859 ) Hart, who 
playd a prominent réle in the German literary revolution of the late 
Eighties. Analisis of the Hassenpflug episode and evidence of the 
identity.] 


37. “Walter Map as a Story Teller.” By Professor Frederick 
Tupper, Jr., of the University of Vermont. 


[An analisis of certain fases of medieval narrativ structure, sug- 
gested during the Englishing of De Nugis Curialium. In the manner 
of the telling, Map’s stories of love and adventure compared with 
romances and lays, his dramatic use of dialog with the speeches of 
erly dramas, his erempla with the prevailing tipe of sermon-books, 
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his scraps of history with the cronicles, his reminiscences of gossip 
and tradition with those of Giraldus Cambrensis, his handling of 
folk-lore with that of Gervase of Tilbury. The present writer hopes 
to supply the need of an adequate translation of Map’s diversified 
treatise.] 


38. “A Brief Study of the Central Italian Dialects.” By Dr. 
Herbert H. Vaughan, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


{The Central Italian dialects may be rufly described as those 
spoken in the provinces of Tuscany, Umbria, Ancona, and Latium. 
The principal linguistic peculiarities of this territory ar noted, and 
the article is accompanied by a chart showing the approximate limits 
of the most important variations.] 


39. “ Fielding’s Champion and Captain Hercules Vinegar.” By 
Professor John Edwin Wells, of Beloit College. 


[The paper presents Fielding’s own statements concerning the 
editor of the Champion, Captain Hercules Vinegar, and shows from 
contemporary prints that Vinegar was not a fictitius personage, but 
an actual man notorius in and about London. It shows thence that 
after giving up the composing of farces, for what is regarded as his 
first sustaind serius enterprize, Fielding adopted at the outset, 
and unlike his collaborators maintaind, a farcical association that 
was obvius to his readers and that must hav greatly affected their 
attitude toward the periodical.] 


40. “Some New Facts concerning Fielding’s Tumble-Down-Dick 
and Pasquin.” By Professor John Edwin Wells, of Beloit College. 


[From Fielding’s own statements and from contemporary notices, 
the paper shows to be incorrect the dates hitherto assignd to 
Tumble-Down-Dick and to Pasquin; givs the dates of composition, 
first performance, and first publication of the former play, and of 
first performance and of first publication of the latter; substantiates 
a theory of a version of Pasquin erlier than that extant; and offers 
new facts concerning Fielding’s relations with the theatrical manager 
John Rich in 1736, and concerning his undertaking of the Haymarket 
Theater project.] 


41. “The Attitude of French Dramatists towards Divorce, 1850- 
1912.” By Professor Charles Edmund Young, of Beloit College. 


[On the question of divorce, an interesting shifting or conflict of 
opinion can be traced. Dumas, fils, was the first to dramatize the 
question. He affirmd that the passing of divorce laws wud lead to 
both social and dramatic reforms. Augier, the champion of the 
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home, wrote one play advocating divorce. Sardou opposed divorce. 
Feuillet believs in it. More recent writers ar divided in opinion: 
but the majority oppose divorce. Brieux and Paul Bourget hav 
written the most convincing plays opposing divorce. This paper 
studies the best plays treating the question, and examins the argu- 
ments therein presented. ] 


42. “The Flugschriftliteratur of the Wars of Liberation.” By 
Dr. Howard W. Church, of Yale University. 


[The object of this paper, which is based upon an investigation 
of the Flugblétter in the Royal Library of Berlin from the years 
1812-1815, is to offer a general analisis of this literature and to 
show the attitude of the German people as a whole toward the 
course of events. It wud serv therefore, in a mesure, as a back- 
ground to the works of Kleist, Arndt, Kérner, and the other poets 
of freedom.] 


43. “The Versification of Marie de France.” By Dr. George C. 
Keidel, of the Library of Congress. 


{The general impression made by the poems of Marie de France 
is that she was at once a careful and a skilful versifier. This feel- 
ing is strengthend by a detaild investigation of the verse forms in 
her several works. Her redy use of dialog as a metrical embellish- 
ment, for instance, tends to increase our admiration for the per- 
fection of her poetical technique; and many other interesting facts 
of similar purport may easily be pointed out.] 


44. “Theodor Fontanes Lebensanschauung.” By Dr. Friedrich 
Schoenemann, of Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 


[Das Lebensproblem in der deutschen Literatur. Die Geschichte 
von Fontanes Leben. Erlebnis und Dichtung in Fontanes Kunst. 
Kulturstimmungen seiner Zeit; Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, Ferdi- 
nand von Saar, Gottfried Keller, K. F. Meyer; Paul Heyse, Theodor 
Storm. Wienertum und Miirkertum. Der Einfluss russischer Kunst 
und Denkweise auf die moderne deutsche Literatur soll untersucht 
werden. Theodor Fontane und Turgenjew, zwei Dichter der Resigna- 
tion. Der Einfluss der Naturwissenschaften. Psychologische Fein- 
kunst. Kiinstlerisches Miirkertum. Fontanes “ Nachfolge.” Detlev 
von Liliencron.] 


45. “ Romeo and Juliet—a Tragedy of Character or a Tragedy of 
Circumstance?” By Dr. Samuel Lee Wolff, of Columbia University. 


[The play itself leavs the question not satisfactorily anserd. A 
piece of external evidence, the bearing of which seems to hav escaped 
notis so far, is probably decisiv.] 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Central Division 
of the Modern Language Association of America was held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., under the auspices of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, DePauw University, Wabash 
College, Earlham College, and Butler College, December 
26, 27, and 28, 1912, in accordance with a very cordial 
invitation which had been extended by several representa- 
tivs of these institutions. 

All the sessions wer held in the German House and the 
John Herron Art Institute, except those of the depart- 
mental sections on the afternoon of Friday, December 
27th, which met in the Shortridge High School. Profes- 
sor Frank Gaylord Hubbard, Chairman of the Central 


Division, presided at all the sessions except the meetings 
of the departmental sections. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 


The Central Division met at 2.45 p. m. 


The Secretary of the Central Division, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, made an oral report in which he 
stated that in compliance with a resolution adopted at the 
Union Meeting, December 28, 1911, the program was 
printed in accordance with the rules and recommendations 
of the Simplified Spelling Board, as publisht in Circular 
No. 23, except in the case of material submitted in differ- 
ent form, and that nearly all members who submitted 
papers had used the current spelling, while others had 
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used both the current and the simplified. He stated fur- 
ther that inconsistencies in the spelling of the program 
wer to be attributed to an effort to follow the manuscripts 
as submitted. 


This report was accepted. 


The Chairman appointed the following committees: 


(1) To nominate officers: Professors M. B. Evans, A. G. 
Canfield, J. M. Thomas, J. M. Clapp, and A. R. Hohlfeld. 

(2) On time and place of meeting: Professors C. G. 
Dunlap, A. F. Kuersteiner, R. M. Alden, B. E. Young, 
and O, F. Emerson. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Provencal Sources of the Early Novelliert.” 


By Mr. Olin Harris Moore, of the University of Illinois. 


(The assumption that the Conti di Antichi Cavalieri and the 
Novellino ar largely of Provencal origin rests to great degree upon 
the belief that the stories relativ to the young king ar transmitted 
from the langue d’oc. The Conti owe nothing to the Provencal, 
the Novellino less than supposed heretofore.—Fifteen minutes.] 


2. “The Pantheistic and the Mystic Elements in 
Wordsworth.” By Dr. Solomon Francis Gingerich, of the 
University of Michigan. 

[The paper aimd to show that the striking originality of Words- 
worth’s nature poetry consists chiefly in his combining certain ele- 
ments of pantheism and of misticism in a unique creativ unity, and 


compared the use he makes of them to that of other great English 
poets of nature.—Fifteen minutes.] 


3. “The Second Sound-Shifting and the Germanic 
Migration.” By Professor Eduard Prokosch, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Red by Dr. Bayard Quincy Mor 
gan, of the University of Wisconsin. 
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[It is generally assumed that the second sound-shifting was inde- 
pendent from the first, started in mountainus Southern Germany 
and gradually spred farther north. In opposition to this view this 
paper attempted to show that the second sound-shifting is a con- 
tinuation of the first; that it started in the north, uninfluenst by 
geografical conditions; and that it was deflected from its original 
tendency thru the migration of the Suevians (Marcomannians, ete.) 
and their mingling with the Celtic population of the South — 
Twenty-minute abstract.) 


4. “Henry Glapthorne’s Position in the Late Eliza- 
bethan Drama.” By Professor Daniel Lindsey Thomas, 
of Central University of Kentucky. 

[Glapthorne was not a mere imitator of Shirley, as is sometimes 
said. Writing exclusivly in the closing years of the Elizabethan 
drama, he represents distinctly the main dramatic currents of that 


period. He shows also some of the caracteristics of the Restoration 
drama.—fifteen minutes.] 


5. “Corrections of and Additions to the Deutsches 


Worterbuch.” By Professor Robert Oscar Busey, of the 
Ohio State University. © 


[In a work as comprehensiv as the Deutsches Worterbuch there 
wil naturally occur some omissions and misunderstandings of usages 
of individual authors which can only be corrected by a careful study 
of the vocabulary of each individual. It was the purpose of this 
paper to point out some of these errors in connection with the vo- 
cabulary of Georg Rudolf Weckherlin.—Fifteen minutes.] 


6. “ Hugh Kelly and his Sentimental Comedy.” By 
Professor Robert Pelton Sibley, of Lake Forest College. 
Red by Professor John Mantel Clapp. 


{Among the English sentimental comedies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Hugh Kelly’s alone show that their author had a genuin 
appreciation of the intellectually comic; he possest, too, the knack 
of dialog oftentimes pointedly clever and sometimes memorable. 
By reason of these two qualities, Kelly is entitled to an honorable 
place as a writer of “high comedy.”—Fifteen minutes.] 
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SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 26 


Tue Joun Herron Art Institute 


7. Address of welcome by President William Lowe 
Bryan, of Indiana University. 


8. Address of the Chairman of the Central Division, 
Professor Frank Gaylord Hubbard, of the University of 


Wisconsin, on “‘ Education and Leisure.” 


These addresses wer followd by a reception given by the 
Indiana Association of College Presidents. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


The session began at 9.50 a. m., when the reading of 
papers was resumed. 


9. “The Formation of the Corpus Christi Cycle.” By 
Professor Hardin Craig, of the University of Minnesota. 


[The plays on Old Testament subjects ar to be connected with the 
Easter group of plays (See author’s article appearing in Modern 
Philology). Cycles show evidence of composition from Christmas 
play including Prophetae and Easter play including Old Testament 
subjects. Cycles wer probably formd after and not before establish- 
ment of Corpus Christi in fourteenth century. Indications of con- 
tent, length, and time of representation of erliest cycles. Corpus 
Christi plays probably began with the invention of a specific method 
of presentation and as plays, not as dumb show.—Fifteen minutes.] 


10. “ Goethe’s Opinion of English Life and Character 
and the Scenes at the Seashore in the Second Part of 
Faust.” By Professor Alexander R. Hohlfeld, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


[It is customary to mention certain Dutch, American, and other 
large colonizing enterprises, in which the old Goethe was much inter- 
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ested, as sources for the presentation of the corresponding activities 
of the old Faust. Cf. e. g., Erich Schmidt’s and Witkowski’s notes 
on Palast, (11. 11143 ff.). These references throw light, however, 
only on the material aspects of Faust’s conception, the bilding of 
dikes, harbors, canals. For its social and political features, espec;- 
ally as exprest in 11. 11559 ff., the commentators hav no parallels 
to suggest. A recent examination of Goethe’s views, especially in 
old age, of English life and caracter has convinced me that it is they 
that hav largely determind the ideals of “ Fausts testamentarisclie 
Rede”. The general cultural significance of this fact for the German 
of Goethe’s time and for that of our own day.—Twenty minutes.| 


This paper was discust by Professors Julius Goebel, 
J. T. Hatfield, Dr. W. F. Hauhart, and the author. 


11. “The Theme of Paradise Lost.” By Professor 
Elbert N. S. Thompson, of the State University of Iowa. 


[The story of Paradise Lost is no longer commonly accepted as 
fact; its theology is largely outworn. Milton’s concern, however, is 
neither with history nor with theology. He sees beneath the “ fable” 
certain enduring truths regarding man’s relations to the opposed 
forces of good and evil. The poem traces, thru the life of man and 
the race, the course of evil, from its inception to its final defeat, 
and thus becomes in itself a Paradise Regaind. Milton’s theme is 
filosofical, not historical or theological—Twenty minutes. | 


This paper was discust by Professor J. M. Clapp. 


12. “The Poetry of Carducci.” By Professor Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, of the University of Chicago. 


[Leopardi and Carducci: contrasts and likenesses. Carducci the 
poet of vigorus life, fisical and moral. His patriotism. His 
classicism, and its concessions. Lyric evocations of the past. 
Poems of nature and of experience. His formal artistry.—Twenty 
minutes. } 


13. “Relative Positon of Elements following the 
Finite Verb in the Modern German Sentence.” By Pro- 
fessor Tobias Diekhoff, of the University of Michigan. 
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[Quite in harmony with an old Germanic principle according to 
which the verb, which ment very often the grammatical predicate, 
occupied the last place, we find that in sentences with more than 
two members the adjuncts of the verb seek the end position the more 
persistently, the more closely they ar in group relation with the 
yerb. Cp. Erdmann, Deutsche Syntag, 1, §§ 205-216.—Twenty min- 
utes.] 


The Central Division was entertaind at luncheon by the 
six inviting institutions and their frends at the Columbia 
Club, on the north side of the Circle. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 27 


This session was devoted to three departmental meetings 
representing English, Germanic, and Romance languages 
and literatures. Subjects of importance to the advance- 
ment of instruction constituted the programs of the re- 
spectiv sections. 


EnGLisu 


Chairman—Professor James Fleming Hosie, of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College. 


14. A Report of the Committee on the Labor and Cost 
of Composition Teaching was presented by Professor Ed- 
win Mortimer Hopkins, of the University of Kansas. 


It was then (1) moved and carried to publish the 
results collected thus far; and it was further (2) moved 
and carried to continue the committee, (a) to collect 
further data as to the cost of teaching English in compari- 
son with other subjects in colleges and universities, and 
(b) to coéperate with members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English representing the high schools. 
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15. <A Report of an investigation as to the preparation 
of college teachers of English was presented by Professor 
James Fleming Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers College, 
This report was discust by Professor John Harrington 
Cox, of the West Virginia University; Professor Joseph 
Morris Thomas, of the University of Minnesota; and Pro- 
fessor John Mantel Clapp, of Lake Forest College. 


It was then moveed and carried that a committee be 
appointed consisting of the chairman and four others to 
be selected by the chairman, (a) to continue the investi- 
gation of the preparation of college teachers of English, 
and (b) to report a year hence what should constitute a 
standard course in preparation for the teaching of college 
English. 


Professors F. G. Hubbard, E. M. Hopkins, E. C. Bald- 
win, J. H. Cox, J. M. Clapp, G. M. Miller, W. D. Howe, 
J. M. Thomas, M. H. Liddell, and Dr. S. Moore took pari 
in the general discussion. Professor Charles Henry Gray, 
of the University of Kansas, servd as secretary of the 
section. 


Germanic LANGUAGES 


: Chairman—President John Scholte Nollen, of Lake 
’ Forest College. 


t The general subject for all the discussions was “ The 
Teaching of Elementary German,” and the specific topics 
presented wer as follows: 


. 16. ‘On the Basal Principles in Teaching Modern 
Languages.” By Professor Charles Hart Handschin, of 
Miami University. (To be published in Science.) 
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17. “ How Much German Should be Read in the First 
Year of the High School?” By Professor George Oliver 
Curme, of the Northwestern University. 


18. “The Use of Phonetics in the Teaching of Ger- 
man.” By Professor Sarah T. Barrows, of the Ohio State 
University. 


These topics cald forth a general and animated dis- 
cussion, in which the following persons, among others, 
participated: Professors R. Hochdérfer, A. R. Hohlfeld, 
©, H. Handschin, C. Harris, W. W. Florer, M. B. Evans, 
G. O. Curme, B. A. Eisenlohr, M. Winkler, EH. Babson, 
Director Peter Scherer, and Messrs. E. Elias, and L. H. 
Dirks. While the discussion did not confine itself closely 
to the topics as outlined, there seemd to be a feeling that 
the meeting was fruitful in suggestions to teachers of 
German. The attendance was very large and enthusiastic. 


Romance LANGUAGES 


In the unavoidable absence of Professor Stephen Hayes 
Bush, of the State University of Iowa, who had been chosen 
chairman of this section, Professor William Albert Nitze, 
of the University of Chicago, acted in that capacity. 
Three topics had been arranged by the chairman as 
follows: 


19. “Problems of Second-Year French.” By Profes- 
sor David Hobart Carnahan, of the University of Illinois. 


20. “Philology versus Literature.” By Professor 
Arthur Graves Canfield, of the University of Michigan. 


21. “The Place of the Foreign Teacher in American 
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Schools.” By Professor Hugh Allison Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


The paper entitled “‘ Problems of Second-Year French” 
by Professor Carnahan seemd so important, and it brought 
out such an animated discussion that upon motion it was 
decided to continue the discussion of this topic beyond the 
allotted time, and in the end all the time of the session was 
devoted to it. The discussion was begun by Professor 
Albert Frederick Kuersteiner, of Indiana University, and 
continued by Professors M. Levi, H. A. Smith, W. A. 
Nitze, G. Douay, E. H. Wilkins, A. de Salvio, and F. S$. 
Ingraham. 

In commenting briefly on the second topic, “ Philology 
versus Literature,” Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the 
University of Chicago, said the feud is not between lin- 
guistic studies and literary studies, but between the dilet- 
tante spirit which seeks merely to enjoy, and the historical 
spirit which seeks to interpret carefully the culture of a 
foren people. 

Professors T. Atkinson Jenkins and Bert E. Young 
servd as secretaries of this section. 

On Friday evening, December 27th, the ladies of the 
Central Division wer the gests of the local committee and 
their frends at a theatre party. 

On Friday evening, December 27th, the gentlemen of 
the Central Division met in the gymnasium of the German 
House. Interesting smoke talks wer given by the Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., and Professor 
Eugen Kiihnemann, of the University of Breslau. The 
former was introduced by Professor A. F. Kuersteiner and 
the latter by Professor A. R. Hohlfeld. 
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FIFTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The session began at 9.40 a. m. 


For the committee on the Nomination of Officers, Pro- 
fessor M. Blakemore Evans reported the following nomi- 
nations: 


Chairman: T. Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago. 
Secretary: Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of 
Iowa (for four years, 1913-1916). 
Executiv Committee: 
F. G. Hubbard, University of Wisconsin, 
A. F. Kuersteiner, Indiana University, 
G. O. Curme, Northwestern University. 
On motion, the report was accepted and the persons 
nominated wer unanimusly elected. 


For the committee on Time and Place of Meeting, Pro- 
fessor R. M. Alden recommended that the Central Division 
accept the invitation of the University of Cincinnati to 
hold the next meeting in Cincinnati, and stated that the 
dates which seemd most favorable wer December 29, 30, 
and 31, 1913. 

On motion, the report was unanimusly adopted. 


The secretary red the following report from Professor 
J. W. Cunliffe, chairman of the committee for the Repro- 
duction of Early Texts: 


The Committee wishes to report progress. The facsimile of the 
Caedmon Ms., to be published by the Oxford University Press for 
the British Academy, is to be issued in 1913 to commemorate the 
tercentenary of the Authorized Version of the Bible. Members of 
the Modern Language Association may subscribe before publication 
at the reduced price of five guineas. 
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The Early English Text Society will issue on February 4th the 
first number of a small and select series of Early English Facsimiles 
to bear the name of the late F. J. Furnivall. The first volume, 
(“ Cotton Nero Ax”), containing Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, ani 
Sir Gawayne, is now ready for distribution. About 50 American 
subscribers for this have been obtained, and the Director of the 
Early English Text Society suggests that if this number could be 
increased to 100, the name of the Modern Language Association of 
America should be officially associated with this commemoration of 
Dr. Furnivall, who did so much to promote good feeling between 
English and American scholars, and who was keenly interested in 
the facsimile project. Members of the M. L. A. may subscribe for 
the first issue of the series at the reduced price of two pounds five 
shillings, and for the portfolio containing Pearl alone at the reduced 
price of one guinea. . 

The Committee wishes to draw the attention of individual members 
to these facsimiles, but does not recommend any official action on 
the part of the Association. Subscriptions should be sent to Pro- 
fessor Israel Gollanez, King’s College, London, England. 


The report was accepted and placed on file. 


Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins red a letter addrest to 
the Central Division by Mr. E. O. Vaile, Chairman of the 
Committee on Simplified Spelling of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, in which Mr. Vaile recommended 
an “ endeavor, in some organized, efficient way, to promote 
the establishment of the new spellings in the usage of our 
universities and colleges.” 

On motion of Professor James Taft Hatfield it was 
voted that the matter be referd to the executiv committee 
to investigate and to report at our next meeting. 


On motion of Professor James Taft Hatfield the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimusly adopted: 


At the close of the eighteenth annual meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America, the mem- 
bers in attendance, in no perfunctory spirit, but with harty sincerity, 
return thanks to the codjperating institutions, Indiana University, 
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Purdue University, De Pauw University, Wabash College, Earlham 
College, and Butler College, as wel as to the members of the local 
coms ‘ee, the Commercial Club of Indianapolis, and the Indiana 
Association of College Presidents, who hav so successfully united in 
offering hospitality. Every detail which could add to the comfort 
and entertainment of gests was carefully foreseen and provided; 
the members, in parting from Indianapolis, cherish lasting memories 
of the generus kindness wuich was here extended to them. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


22. “The Meaning of the Word Roman in Old 
French.” By Professor Julius William Kuhne, of Miami 
University. 

{It has been the general custom in most of the vocabularies or 
glossaries to enter the word roman with the meaning of “ opposé au 
latin”, “ouvrage écrit en langue ‘vulgaire”, ete. The purpose of 
this paper was to show that the word roman had alredy assumed at 
an erly date its modern signification of “work of fiction.”"—Ten 
minutes. ] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. A. \ itze and 
the author. 


23. “The Comic Elements in Shakespearean Tra- 
gedy.” By Professor Raymond Macdorald Alden, of the 
University of Illinois. 


[This paper attempted to analize the different kinds of cotnic 
detail admitted into Shakespeare’s tragedies, distinguishing between 
those which may be regarded as individual and those which appear 
to be conventional, and discussing the latter group in the light of 
the practis of erlier and contemporary dramatists.—/ifteen minutes.] 


24. “The First Monolog of Faust.” By Professor 
Eugen Kiihnemann, of the University of Breslau, Carl 
Schurz Memorial Professor in the University of Wisconsin. 


[The purpose was to bring out the poetic unity of the monolog 
by explaining the uninterrupted development of ideas and interpret- 
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ing the whole scene as the tragedy of the great striving for know}. 
edge (Erkenntnis), followd by the satyr play in the scene with 
Wagner. This was taken as an example for the principles of artistic 
interpretation of poetry.—T'wenty minutes.] 


25. “ Werther as a Sentimental Character.” By Dr. 
Ernst Feise, of the University of Wisconsin. 


{In a brief analisis, the problem of the work was pointed out and 
traced back to its origins and conception. Werther is a one-sided 
and more individualistic Faust; he resembles Hamlet in that his 
fate is disproportionate to his soul. In a way a “ Tendenzdichtung ”, 
the novel, on account of its more individual problem, does not rank 
among works like Faust, The Divine Comedy, and others; but as it 
represents a more or less tipical conflict, it holds its place in the 
world’s literature—Twenty minutes.] 


26. “ The Character of the French People as Revealed 
by the French Language.” By Professor Moritz Levi, of 
the University of Michigan. 

[The aim of the author of this paper was to set forth how tlie 
French caracter is reflected in the French language. For this pur- 
pose he had collected numerus illustrativ examples dealing with 


vocabulary, word-accent, sentence-stress, grammar, syntax, idioms, 
proverbs, metafors, ete.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors T. A. Jenkins, 
J. W. Kuhne, J. 8. Kenyon, and Dr. D. S. Blondheim. 


27. “The Chronology of the Early Life of Chaucer.” 
By Dr. Samuel Moore, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Three doutful points in Chaucer’s erly life hav been the date of 
his birth, the date of his marriage, and the date of his entry into 
the royal household. A careful examination of the Scrope-Grosvenor 
roll shows that the testimony it contains as to Chaucer’s age in 
1386 is thoroly unreliable, and cannot be depended upon as evidence 
for fixing the date of his birth. We are able, however, on other 
evidence of fair probability, to place it between 1340 and 1544. 
With regard to the date of Chaucer’s marriage, it can be shown 
that Koch’s objections to the theory that it took place as erly as 
1366, ar without foundation. Finally, certain documents cited in 
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connection with the former question giv good ground, in conjunction 
with other evidence, for inferring that Chaucer did not become a 
member of the royal household until 1367.—7'wenty minutes.] 


The Central Division adjurnd at one o’clock on Satur- 
day, December 28th, and was immediately entertaind at 
luncheon by the Commercial Club of Indianapolis. 


PAPERS PRESENTED BY TITLE ONLY 


28. “Romanticism versus Realism in Balzac.” By Professor 
Benjamin Lester Bowen, of the Ohio State University. 


[Diversity of opinion as to the essential qualities of Honoré de 
Balzac. Traditional view of him as founder of French realism. 
How realistic is much of his so-called realism? Prevalence of 
romantic elements in his works. An attempt to show that Balzac 
is much more of a romanticist than has been commonly conceded, 
and that there is need of a revision of judgment in this regard.] 


29. “ Fouqué’s Romantic Treatment of Two Norse Myths.” By 
Professor Fletcher Briggs, of the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 


[The Helgi-Sigrun mith: (a) “Totenliebe” (1814), based upon 
Torfiius’ version, represents Helgi, returning from Walhalla, to re- 
quite Sigrun’s love. However, he deserts her, as in the mith, for 
the existence in Walhalla. (b) “ Helgi der Hundingstiter ” (1818) 
treats freely the same material. Significantly, Helgi sacrifices the 
existence in Walhalla for Sigrun’s continued love. Norse mithology 
excludes woman’s love from Walhalla, hence the modification of the 
mith. 

The Baldur mith: “ Baldur der Gute” (1818), based upon Saxo 
Grammaticus’ late version, is a free adaptation. Despite the dis- 
appointed Hela’s contriving, Baldur, joind at his deth by his be- 
loved Nanna, ascends to Walhalla. The distinct modification of the 
mith violates the conceptions of Norse mithology. 

Fouqué modifies these miths to accommodate a poetic conception 
current particularly in the period of romanticism—the reunion of 
lovers after deth.] 


30. “English Actors in Paris in 1822.” By Professor Arthur 
Graves Canfield, of the University of Michigan. 
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[A company of English actors visited Paris in 1822 and proposed 
to giv a series of representations, mainly of plays of Shakespeare. 
Their first appearance was in Othello. They wer greeted with such 
deinonstrativ disapproval that, after two or three evenings, they 
wer forced to to abandon their attempt. This first reception of 
Shakespeare in English by a French audience has been interpreted 
as an incident of the literary history of romanticism and an indica- 
tion of the hostility of public taste to the romantic drama. But 
a reading of contemporary records shows it to hav been inspired 
wholly by political and party spirit. The history of the growth of 
the critical principles of romanticism in France needs to consider 
more carefully the influence of the bitter partisanship of the time 
on literary criticism.] 


31. “Herzog Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig and the Early 
Elisabethan Drama.” By Professor Marshall Blakemore Evans, of 
the Ohio Siate University. 


{In a general way the det of Herzog Heinrich Julius to the erly 
Elisabethan Drama has been long recognized. It is the purpose of 
this paper to present with some detail the results of a comparison 
of the Duke’s plays with English dramas previus to 1594.] 


32. “A New Edition of Lope de Vega’s Short Novels.” By 
Professor John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, of the University of Illinois. 


[Most scolars who hav exprest themselves concerning these four 
short novels hav accused Lope of being inspired only by an unworthy 
jelusy of Cervantes, in imitation of whose Novelas Ejemplares 
they claim that he wrote them. There is ample internal and ex- 
ternal evidence to show that, however much he may hav taken the 
Novelas Ejamplares as his models when he did write them (and that 
is mere conjecture), his motiv for writing these novels was, as he 
claimd it to be, his desire to accede to the oft exprest wish of his 
mistress, Dofia Marta de Nevares Santoyo, to whom, under the 
name of Marcia Leonarda, they wer dedicated and addrest. These 
novels ar of considerable literary-historical value because of their 
numerus references to other authors in Spanish and foren litera- 
tures, as wel as to contemporary events and personages and to 
incidents in Lope’s own life. They express, too, many interesting 
personal opinions on topics of the day.] 


33. “Luther’s Use of the Bible in German before 1522.” By 
Professor Warren Washburn Florer, of the University of Michigan. 


[This paper is based on a collection of Luther’s quotations from 
the Bible, including the parafrases, in his German writings up to 
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December, 1521. A comparison of these quotations with the 1483 
(Koburger edition) and the 1522 (Die Septemberbibel) versions 
throws new light upon the question of the Wartburg activity, ex- 
plains, to some extent, Luther’s use of the Pre-Lutheran versions, 
and furnishes important material for an understanding of Luther's 
linguistic preparation for the translation of the New Testament.] 


34. “Is there a Normal or Uniform Direction of Linguistic De- 
velopment?” By Professor Robert James Kellogg, of the James 
Millikin University. 


[Two contradictory theories of the order of linguistic develop- 
ment ar current, each supported by establisht facts: (1) From 
isolation to inflection; (2) from inflection to isolation. The follow- 
ing theory is proposed as a substitute in which both are sinthesized: 
New formations tend to develop toward the establisht norm. The 
norm itself is subject to displacement, usually in the direction of 
greater analisis, but this tendency may be retarded or reverst by 
special causes. ] 


35. “Johann Gottfried Herder and Hippolyte Taine: Their 
Theories of Milieu.” By Dr. Armin Hajman Koller, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


[Taine formulates his wel known theory in his Introduction to 
the History of English Literature wherein he mentions Herder. 
Taine’s indetedness to Herder has not yet fully been recognized. 
Every element of Taine’s theory is containd in Herder’s writings. 
This paper is an outgrowth and part of an attempt to be publisht 
soon, to show Herder’s view of Milieu, to classify and clarify his 
incomparably richer but less rigidly formulated conception of the 
same, much more extensivly applied, it would seem, than by his 
imitator and borrower. ] 


36. “Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti und die Neubelebung des hi- 
storischen Romans.” By Mr. Francis Waldemar Kracher, of the 
State University of Iowa. 


[Es wird versucht zu zeigen, wie sich die Entwicklung des deut- 
schen Romans nicht in gerader fortlaufender Linie, wie beim Drama, 
sondern in zick-zack Linien und Kurven, die kreuzen und oft zum 
Ausgangspunkt zuriickfiihren, vollzogen hat. So ist z. B. in jiingster 
Zeit der historische Roman, der lange Zeit zuriickgetreten war, in 
neuer Gestalt wieder zu Ehren gekommen, und zwar durch das 
Verdienst der dsterreichischen Dichterin, Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti. 
Durch die Analyse der Romane Meinrad, Jesse und Maria und Die 
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arme Margaret soll gezeigt werden, wie an Stelle archiiistischer De. 
tails, wie es in den Romanen Dahns und Ebers, der Fall ist, das 
psychologische Moment und eine fast dramatische Spannung getre- 
ten ist. Handel-Mazzeti hat durch die Vorfiihrung von Menschen 
der alten Zeit mit ihren ins Gigantische gehenden Leidenschaften 
dem historischen Roman neue Bahnen gewiesen.] 


37. “Die Ubersetzungen aus dem Lateinischen in der Sprache 
Bertholds von Chiemsee.” By Professor William Ferdinand Luebke, 
of the State University of lowa. 


[Bertholds Tewtsche Theology erschien 1528 in Miinchen (ef. 
Modern Philology x, 207 ff.) Diese Schrift enthilt eine Menge von 
Ubertragungen aus dem Lateinischen, z. B. eingeistung “ inspiratio ”, 
gegenwurf “objectum”, einleibung “ incorporatio”, anwunschung 
“adoptio”, beysiteer “assistens”, brieflich “literalis, literatim ”, 
vorlauffende gnad “ praeveniens gratia”, mitstymlich “ consonan- 
tes”, macht grosz “ magnificat”, p. p. gegroest “ magnificatus ”.— 
Als ein interessantes Beispiel von der klassischen Gelehrsamkeit 
jener Zeit sei hier die Etymologie von Bibel angefiihrt: von bibere/ 
vmb das dasselb puech in sich trinckt vnd besleusst mcvern tail 
goettlichs v’sprechens vnd lessten willen oder Testament Gottes.| 


38. “Justinus Kerner and the German ‘Volkslied’.” By Mr. 
Leon Metzinger, of the University of Minnesota. 


[In this article the author proposes to show Kerner’s relation to 
the Volkslied movement; that he was intensely interested in Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn and collected Volkslieder himself; that many 
of his poems treat popular themes, while some show definitly the 
influence of Des Knaben Wunderhorn; that his stile even, in his 
letters, shows the influence of the Volkslied; that his caracter and 
his environment combined to interest him in the Volkslied, and 
that in it he found the inspiration that brought out best the poet 
that was in him.] 


39. “Indefinite Composites and Word-Coinage.” By Professor 
Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska. 


[Present popularity of blends, or factitius coinages; their re- 
lation to the standard language.—Likelihood of the existence also 
of vague or indefinit blending, as a mode of word-formation; a sort 
of reminiscent amalgamation not of two words or three, but of 
many.—Relation to blending proper; to imitation of natural sounds: 
to the unconscius simbolism of sounds thru “tone color” or asso- 
ciation.—Bearing of this hipothesis for etimologists.] 

(To be publisht in the Modern Language Quarterly.) 
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40. “Augustine’s Trinity of the Soul in English Literature.” 
By Professor Robert Lee Ramsay, of the University of Missouri. 


[The attempt made by Augustine in the De Trinitate to find an 
argument for the doctrin of the trinity in his three-fold division 
of the human faculties was echoed in a series of sometimes mis- 
understood passages by English writers, from Alfred the Great 
down to the sixteenth century. The most elaborate use of the triad 
of psycological terms occurs in the fifteenth century moral play 
Mind, Will and Understanding, in which the three ar combined with 
the seven dedly sins and other categories into a complex allegory 
which offers a storehouse of medieval psycology. The study of the 
precise meaning and origin of these personifications suggests some 
conclusions upon the sources* and authorship of the mortality, and 
also upon the development of certain word-meanings. ] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


on Tuvrspay, DecemBer 26, 1912, Puira- 
DELPHIA, Pa., aT THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


By Hatt GranpdGENT 


THE DARK AGES 


The Century Dictionary gives the following definition: 
“ The dark ages, a period of European history, beginning 
with or shortly before the fall of the Roman Empire of 
the West (A. D. 476), marked by a general decline of 
learning and civilization. It was introduced by the great 
influx of barbarians into western Europe in the fourth and 
fifth centuries known as the wandering of the nations, and 
is reckoned by Hallam as extending to the eleventh cen- 
tury, when a general revival of wealth, manners, taste, 
and learning began, and by others to the time of Dante 
in the thirteenth century, or later.” This last extension 
we may well leave out of account; for to apply the term 
“dark ” to the century that saw the greatest scholar, the 
greatest theologian, and the greatest poet of our Christian 
era would be too manifestly unfit. 

Let us confine our darkness to the period between the 
fifth century and the eleventh. It will be all the more 
opaque for this concentration. And then, pulling down 
the shades before and behind, let us try to realize how 
dark the darkness really was. I shall ask you to plunge 
with me into the very thick of it. We are at the Frankish 
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court in the eighth century, on a visit to the Palace School. 
Into this ancient institution of the Franks some new spirit 
was infused by Charlemagne, who became himself a pupil, 
having called in Alcuin as a teacher. Here is his opinion 
(recorded, to be sure, by his master) of the value of a 
liberal education: ‘“‘ Could anyone really interested in the 
pursuit and investigation of matters so important to society 
at large, and truly desirous of practising such excellent 
virtues, have it in his heart to hazard the daring assertion 
that our discussion has been in vain? For myself I 
frankly confess that love of knowledge only has prompted 
my questions; and I thank you for your kindness in 
answering them. I highly value the affectionate candor 
of your replies, and feel convinced that they will be 
most profitable to all who without prejudice or the blot 
of envy may sit down and read them.” 

Today we are not so easily satisfied. At the recent 
meeting of the National Education Association in Chicago, 
according to the papers, “ high school education throughout 
the United States was branded as ‘generally bookish, 
scholastic, abstract and inadequate to meet the practical 
problems of life,’ in a report submitted to the national 
council. . . The report, based on investigation in twenty- 
five States, declared the system of high school teaching 
is just where it was thirty years ago and that this back- 
wardness is due to the plan of high schools to prepare 
pupils ‘ for colleges and universities rather than for life.’ 
‘The whole trouble with our high school education,’ ” de- 
clared the reader of the report, “‘is that it is regarded 
too much as merely a preparation for the university. 
Instead of dealing with the problems of life today, the 
students are taught to deal with the language, politics and 
customs of fifteen centuries ago. Nearly all the high 
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school teachers are college graduates who have no adequate 
knowledge of affairs outside of colleges. Their teaching 
is, therefore, bookish, scholastic and abstract. We need a 
change of aim in high school teaching, a look in the 
direction of the farm, shop and home. While we do not 
recommend an education entirely vocational, we urge a 
departure from the college idea.’ ” 

If we have reason for discontent even now, after so 
many ages of enlightenment, what must have been the 
barbarous teaching inflicted on the children of the eighth 
century? What can they have had to compare with a 
really modern high school curriculum compounded, let us 
say, of some English, a little German, a bit of elementary 
algebra, a sample of plane geometry, some pages of Ameri- 
can history, practice in geometrical and free-hand drawing, 
a good dea] of shop-work, lessons in bookkeeping (of a type 
used only in schools), training in salesmanship, a few 
hours of botany, physiology, and callisthenics? When 
Aleuin was a boy, the secular course, in the school he 
attended, comprised these subjects: grammar, rhetoric, 
jurisprudence, poetry, astronomy, physics, and explanation 
of the Old Testament. Alcuin studied also the theology 
of the New Testament, science, and general literature. If 
the present-day course is “ generally bookish,” what shall 
we call this? 

Now let us suppose that the pupil has received his 
elementary training, bookish or bookless as the case may 
be, and pushing his studies further, craves admission to 
the brotherhood of scholars. In our era, as you are all 
aware, the thing for him to do is to make himself an 
undisputed authority in some special matter, such as: the 
art of fishing among the ancient Greeks ; the serpent motive 
in the ancient art of Central America and Mexico; isola- 
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tion as a criterion of species; the heredity of coat color in 
mice; some new derivatives of pyromucic acid; the origin 
of the stratified rocks of the New York series; the ways 
and means of making payments; reactions of the crayfish 
to sensory stimuli; the expansion and compressibility of 
ether and alcohol in the neighborhoods of their boiling 
points—typical subjects culled at random from a list of 
the particular fields cultivated at some time by students of 
distinction at my own university. I say “ culled at ran- 
dom.” I should modify that statement. My choice was 
restricted by the need of picking titles which [ could pro- 
nounce and you could understand. Now it is not to be 
imagined for a moment that the cultivator of any one of 
these gardens has ever tasted the fruit of any other—that 
the man who fishes among the ancient Greeks knows any- 
thing about the ways and means of making payments, or 
that the experimenter in the compressibility of aleohol 
ean divine the serpent motive in Central American art. 
No. Each keeps strictly to his own domain. The one, 
blind to the reactions of the crayfish, limits his diet to new 
derivatives of pyromucic acid; the other, heedless of the 
dangers of isolation as a criterion of species, confines his 
walks to the stratified rocks of New York. Was it thus, 
say, in the seventh century? Quite the contrary. To 
be a scholar in those remote times, one had to know all of 
these subjects, or the things whose places they have taken 
— studies of corresponding difficulty and importance. 
Look at St. Isidore’s Origins: not a work of genius, by any 
means, but a specimen of the kind of erudition a Dark-Age 
man was expected to possess, if he wanted to be regarded 
as a master. The twenty books of that work treat of: 
grammar ; rhetoric and dialectics ; mathematics ; medicine ; 
laws and times; ecclesiastical books and services; God, the 
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angels, and religious orders; Church and sects, with a 
discussion of pagan gods; laws and societies ; miscellaneous 
lexicographical material; man and portents; animals; the 
world and its parts; the earth and its parts; building and 
fields; stones and metals; agriculture; war and sports; 
ships, buildings, clothes; food and implements. But (you 
will say) all of this information is second-hand, most of 
it is superficial, much of it is false; it is better to find out 
something fresh and true about the heredity of coat color 
in mice than to burden one’s mind with a mass of hetero- 
geneous and doubtful learning. Yet I ask: is it? From 
the point of view of science, regarded as an end in itself, 
you are probably right—altho I may remark here that the 
accusation of inaccuracy is a dangerous stone for the schol- 
arship of one age to throw at that of another: who can te!! 
how the results of all our “ original research ” will look 
to the learned world a thousand years hence? From the 
standpoint of the state, on the other hand, the best gift 
anyone can bestow is that of a judicious, well-rounded 
citizen, fully informed in the soundest learning his age can 
give. And in the interest of the individual, is not breadth 
of understanding about as important as anything! | 
wonder whether there is to be found, among the monarchs 
of the world today,—or even among the presidents,—one 
who could translate a difficult philosophical work from 
Latin into the vernacular. Yet this was done by a ninth- 
century English king who surely left nothing to be desire: 
on the score of efficiency. 

Let us turn back to Charlemagne, one of whose bio- 
graphers tells us that the great king “ was ever learning, 
and fond of learning; no subject came amiss to him; 
everything from the most commonplace everyday occur- 
rences to the profoundest philosophical and theological 
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inquiries interested him. The price of commodities; the 
stocking and planting of farms; the building of houses, 
churehes, palaces, bridges, fortresses, ships, and canals; 
the course of the stars; the text of the Scriptures; the 
appointment of schools ; the sallies of wit ; the hair-splitting 
subtleties of metaphysics ; the unknown depths of theology ; 
the origins of law; the reason of usage in the manner and 
life of the nations; their traditions in poetry, legend, 
and song; the mysterious framework of liturgical forms; 
musical notation; the Gregorian chant; the etymology of 
words; the study of languages; the flexion of verbs; and 
many more topics. ... He spoke Latin as fluently as 
as German, and had a fair knowledge of Greek. Einhart 
says that ‘he spent much time and labor with Alcuin 
in the study of rhetoric, dialectics, and astronomy, learned 
arithmetic, and with eager curiosity and intelligent scru- 
tiny applied himself to the investigation of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies.’ ” 

Einhart relates further: “‘ After a long absence the most 
victorious Charles returned into Gaul, and caused the 
children, whom he had left with Clement as his pupils, to 
be brought before him. He required them to be examined, 
and was amazed at the commendable progress of the poorer 
class of children, whose written productions were most 
creditable to them. On the other hand, those of illustrious 
parentage showed very poor specimens of their skill. He 
then set the good scholars on his right, and the bad on his 
left, saying: ‘I praise you much, dear children, for your 
excellent efforts, and desire you to continue so that you 
may attain unto perfection ; then I intend to give you rich 
bishoprics, or splendid abbeys, and shall ever regard you 
as persons of merit.’ Then he turned in anger to those on 
his left, who trembled at his frowns and the sound of 
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his voice, which resembled the roll of thunder, as he eric 
out to them: ‘ Look here, ye scions of the best nobility, ye 
pampered ones, who, trusting to your birth or fortune, 
have disobeyed me, and instead of studying, as you were 
bound and I expected you to do, have wasted your time in 
idleness, on play, luxury, or unprofitable occupation.’ He 
then took his accustomed oath, and with uplifted head and 
arm, said in a voice of thunder: ‘ By the king of heaven, 
let others admire you as much as they please; as for me, 
I set little store by your birth or beauty; understand ye 
and remember it well, that unless you give heed speedily 
to amend your past negligence by diligent study, you wil! 
never obtain anything from Charles.’ ” 

Imagine, if you can, one of our college presidents or 
trustees, or a governor at Commencement, “ taking his 
accustomed oath” and addressing the “swells” an 
“sports” in such a style as this—and promising “ ricli 
bishoprics and splendid abbeys ” to the “ greasy grinds”! 
Why, we ourselves, the official advocates of study, generally 
feel constrained to express our admiration of it in depre- 
catory terms. How often is it dinned into our ears that 
scholastic success is no test of real ability, that the men 
most useful in after-life are those who scorn to devote 
themselves to books! Yet Charlemagne was no mere 
aeademic theorist. Contrast with his attitude the super- 
cilious pose so prevalent today—prevalent among adults. 
and still more among children. Has the world ever seen a 
more completely self-satisfied being than an empty-headed 
American high school pupil? Here is an interesting bit 
from the notes of a recent English traveler in our country. 
who had been visiting one of our institutions of learning: 
“T had formed no theory as to the value of some of the 
best juvenile education in the Eastern States. But I had 
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jearned one thing. I knew the secret of the fine, proud 
bearing of young America. A child is not a fool; a child 
is almost always uncannily shrewd. And when it sees a 
splendid palace provided for it, when it sees money lavished 
on hygienic devices for its comfort, even upon trifles for 
its distraction, when it sees brains all bent on discovering 
the best, nicest ways of dealing with its instincts, when 
it sees itself the centre of a magnificent pageant, ritual, 
devotion, almost worship, it naturally lifts its chin, puts 
its shoulders back, steps out with a spring, and glances 
contidently upon the whole world. Who wouldn’t?” 

There is a supreme type of self-complacency which is 
born of sheer ignorance, an ignorance so absolute as to 
be unaware of the existence of anything to learn. And 
this self-complacency, I have already said, is not confined 
to school-children: it is shared by old and young. It may 
be called the dominating spirit of our time. One of its 
marks is a contempt for thoro knowledge and a profound 
distrust of anyone who is really well-informed. An ex- 
pert opinion on any subject becomes valueless the moment 
we learn that it emanates from a “ college professor.” 
When a conspicuously competent person is suggested for 
publie office, the most damning accusation that can be 
hurled at him is the epithet “ academic.” Few, indeed, 
ean bear up under the suspicion of actually knowing 
something. 

A very serious college paper publishes an article by an 
evidently earnest young man who maintains that scholar- 
ship is essentially narrow and selfish; the really generous 
student is he who works, not for the cultivation of his 
own mind, but for the glory of his college. As if a college 
could derive glory from anything but the fulfilment of its 
proper mission, the cultivation of the individual minds 
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entrusted to it! The altruistic tone assumed by devotees 
of college amusements is peculiarly irritating. I am 
willing that children should make mud pies: it is their 
nature to. But when they begin to declare that they are 
making mud pies, not for their own delectation, but for 
the embellishment of their city, it is time they were sent 
on errands for their mother. Students are always ready 
to do anything but study. Study is hard and distasteful, 
because our boys and girls have never been used to menial 
concentration; any other activity, whether it be athletics 
or “ social service,’ seems to them less painful, hence more 
profitable. You are all aware how dangerous it is to 
assume, on the part of our college classes, any detinite 
knowledge of any subject. Last year I had occasion to 
question a good many students about our friend Charle- 
magne; and one after another unblushingly assigned hii 
to the eighteenth century. A colleague in a “ fresh water ” 
college could find no one in his class who knew what event 
is celebrated on the fourth of July. Ina course in French 
literature, taken mainly by Juniors, a request to compare 
a certain drama with Othello drew forth the admission that 
a considerable part of the class knew nothing of Shak- 
spere’s play. “ We had Hamlet,” they cried, as if Shak- 
spere were a disease from which one attack made them 
immune. Of course it had never occurred to them that 
anyone could be so mad as to read a book not prescribed. 
You must have noticed how very difficult it has become 
for college students not only to write but to read their 
mother tongue. We give them books to study, and the 
boys, for the most part, obligingly plow thru them, for 
they are good fellows; but they are no wiser after than 
before. The text has conveyed nothing to them, because 
they do not know the meaning of common English words. 
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It is not to be supposed (let me say once more) that 
this vast and growing ignorance is peculiar to school and 
college. It pervades society. Even the teacher and the 
author are coming under its sway. Men of note are losing 
the power to speak or write their own language. This 
subject was tellingly discussed by our last year’s president, 
and I need not dwell upon it. 

The confusion of tongues, however, is not the only plague 
fostered by darkness. Ignorance, having no means of 
comparison, necessarily lacks a criterion, and is therefore 
an easy prey to specious fallacy. It runs after every 
novelty, that for the moment appeals to its rudimentary 
imagination. At what previous age in the history of 
mankind has there been such a cult of the absurd as we 
see today? In art, literature, music, science, history, 
psychology, education, religion, polities, the charlatan is 
sure of a congregation, provided his antics be sufficiently 


startling and grotesque. In the field of humor Washing- 
ton Irving yields to Mutt and Jeff. In religion, we see 
flourishing sects whose very names seem like a blasphemous 
caricature. New schools of psychology are busily ex- 
plaining the noted characters of fiction in the light of 
arbitrary and eccentric physiological theories. Musicians 


vie with one another in noisy cacophony. Of one of the 
latest of the sowers of discord an up-to-date critic says: 
“Tn his earlier years he wrote music which was thoroughly 
clear and understandable, though of no special value. 
Then, I surmise, he decided to draw attention to himself 
forcibly by producing things of that wild extravagance 
which he is now putting forth. It was a sort of artistic 
lie. But there are plenty of persons who, if they tell lies 
long enough, will actually end by implicitly believing them 
to be the truth. That is ’s ease. He has come to 
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believe so implicitly in his own artistic lie that he now 
lies with absolute sincerity. He wants to be a revolu- 
tionist for the sake of being one.” Of how many of our 
one-day prophets can the same thing be said! Our critic 
goes on to describe a composition by this artist: “ It was 
musie which sounded something like what you might 
expect if you placed a child at the piano and allowed 
him to pound as he wished. Do not imagine I say this 
because I am not modern in my sympathies. There are 
few who are more so than I. The unhappy consequence 
of all this is that has founded a school and has a 
number of disciples who try to ape his style without 
possessing his musical knowledge. And it so stands that 
anybody will soon be able to write music, and however 
impossible the things may turn out, they will be seriously 
accepted as such.” 

In art, the Impressionists have long since been succeeded 
by the Post-Impressionists, the Futurists, and the Cubists. 
The Futurists, according to their own definition, “ stand 
upon the extreme promontory of the centuries; and why 
should they look behind, when they have to break in myste- 
rious portals of the Impossible.” ‘ To admire an old pic- 
ture,” they say, “ is to pour our sensitiveness into a funeral 
urn, instead of casting it forward in violent gushes of crea- 
tion and action.” “We stand,” they declare, “on the 
summit of the world, and cast our challenge to the stars.” 
“ We must destroy in sculpture, as in every art, the tradi- 
tional nobility of marble, and bronze also must go. The 
sculptor can and must employ twenty different substances, 
such as glass, wood, cardboard, cement, horsehair, leather, 
wool, mirrors, electric light, and concrete. In the straight 
lines of a match there is more truth and beauty than in all 
the muscular contortions of the Laocoén.” One of the pro- 
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duets of this school is thus described: ‘‘ Today at the Salon 
d’Automne I have seen a Futurist sculpture group, and 
a most extraordinary achievement it is. It does not fulfil 
all the demands of the new art, for it is in the medium of 
plaster, and there were no signs of such adventitious adorn- 
ments as horse-hair, mirrors, electric lights, and so on. 
I should judge that it is intended to represent a group of 
wrestlers, but I speak humbly and under correction; it 
may have been intended for a battle-field or a surgical 
operation. It is a medley of arms and legs, flowering, 
so to speak, from a single torso. No head was visible. 
It is the principle of the cinematograph applied to sculp- 
ture.” “ Futurism,” says an English journal, “ is nothing 
but a Latin Quarter escapade. But it is none the less a 
symptom of the age. ... It is the cult of violence for 
its own sake. It finds a motor-car more beautiful than 
the Victory of Samothrace. ... It is the art of an age 
which is turning to irrationalism in politics as in meta- 
physics.” I remember examining, a few years ago, a 
pretentious Italian periodical devoted to Futurism. Its 
battle-ery was “ Down with everything!” It would be 
satisfied with nothing short of the overthrow of all existing 
institutions and the creation of a brand-new society and 
art. Especially were museums and libraries to be con- 
signed to utter destruction. The publisht specimens of 
the new art, which thus modestly offers itself as more than 
a substitute for all that has been, make one quite content 
to die before the Futurist future dawns. 

Of the Cubists an ordinarily sedate critic has this to 
say: “In this Autumn Salon, the snobbery of a few good 
souls has been pleased to group morose and maniac geo- 
meters with delirious dyers, crazily covering their defence- 
less canvases with color puddles and diagrams which you 
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would say had been traced by some demented Bouvard and 
Pécuchet. One of the most unformed daubs of this Salon 
is dedicated: ‘ To mariners, travellers, and mountebanks.’ 
Taking into account the foreigners, cranks, and humbugs 
who are the main originality of this Salon—in which 
‘French’ taste was to be renewed—we wonder the organ- 
izing committee did not choose this ‘symbolic and syn- 
thetic’ picture for its poster.” Here is a description of 
a picture named “‘ Mountaineers attacked by Bears,” and 
dated “ Annecy 1911—Paris 1912”: “If I guess the 
rebus aright, then you must make out in this picture's 
tangle not only the episode of its title, but the route from 
Annecy to Paris, railway and bridges, telegraph wires, 
and the compartment in which the painter sat during his 
journey, and the house in which he lives, as well as the 
mountain site where the wicked bears attacked the poor 
travellers—and the gun they used for their defence. Of 
bears and mountaineers, of road and landscape, only un- 
formed morsels and scattered bits, thrown and cut about 
at random, remain, so that the mother bear herself would 
no more recognize her little ones than her victims.” 
Concerning Post-Impressionism an expert tells us: “ The 
essence of Post-Impressionism is to distrust or to scorn 
all tradition, and the diligence with which this distrust or 
scorn is being expressed by faithful adherence to a new 
tradition makes one wonder if the attraction may not be, 
not the principles of the school, but the short cut it seems 
to offer to art.” It is no doubt true that many of the 
senseless fads in all branches of mental activity are due, 
in their inception, to the over-abundance of respectable 
mediocrity, an abundance which leaves little chance of 
recognition to the man of unbounded ambition but mode- 
rate endowments, unless he can invent some glaring extra- 
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vagance to make himself conspicuous. But his trumpeting 
would avail nothing, were it not for the dense ignorance of 
his public. Lack of knowledge means lack of judgment, 
and lack of judgment feeds the pretender. It is easier to 
make a big stench than a sweet fragrance; and the fouler 
the odor, the more inclined are the incompetent to sniff 
rapturously and ejaculate: “How strong!” Listen to 
Frederic Harrison on The Cult of the Foul: “The new 
eraze under which we are now suffering is the Cult of the 
Foul, or to put it in Greek, it may be dubbed Aischro- 
latreia—worship or admiration of the Ugly, the Nasty, the 
Brutal. Poetry, Romance, Drama, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, Manners, even Dress, are now recast to suit popular 
taste by adopting forms which hitherto have been regarded 
as unpleasing, gross, or actually loathsome. To be refined 
is to be ‘ goody-goody’; gutter slang is ‘so actual’; if a 
ruffian tramp knifes his pal, it is ‘so strong’; and if on 
the stage his ragged paramour bites off a rival’s ear, the 
halfpenny press screams with delight. Painters are 
warned against anything ‘ pretty,’ so they dab on bright 
tints to look like a linoleum pattern, or they’ go for subjects 
to a thieves’ kitchen. The one aim in life, as in Art, is 
to shock one’s grandmother.” 

Does all this signify that we are more vicious, more 
depraved than our fathers? Are we witnessing a violent 
reaction against accepted canons of decency in life? I do 
not think so. It does not seem to me that the general 
moral conduct of the community is worse than it has been 
before. If art, letters, dress are more indecent, it simply 
means that we are more ignorant. By our neglect of the 
past we have cut ourselves off from standards of all kinds, 
and hence, like the new-born moth, are attracted by the 
first glare. Dante had a word to say on this theme, many 
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centuries ago: “ Just as the man who has lost the sight of 
his bodily eyes has to depend on others for the distinction 
of good and bad, so he who possesses not the light of dis- 
crimination always follows after the shout, be it true or 
false. . . . Thus these blind people, who are ~vellnigh 
countless, resting their hands on the shoulders of lying 
guides, fall into the ditch, from which they cannot escape. 
It is especially men of the people who are bereft of the 
light of judgment, because, taken up from the beginning 
of their life with some trade, they are obliged so to con- 
centrate their minds on it that they think of naught else. 
And inasmuch as the habit of any virtue, moral or inte!- 
lectual, cannot be assumed at once, but must be acquired 
by practice, and they practise nothing but their handicratt 
and bestow no care on other things, it is impossible for 
them to have judgment. . . They should be called sheep, 
not men. For if one sheep should throw itself over a high 
cliff, all the others would go after it.” 

This is a passage to be meditated by our professional 
educators. There was a time when schools attempted, at 
least, to cultivate discrimination and to furnish the 
material on which selection can be founded; but in these 
days of “ vocational training,” when pupils are encouraged 
“ to practise nothing but their handicraft,” it is, in Dante’s 
words, “ impossible for them to have judgment.” And it 
is inevitable that in their blindness they should follow false 
guides; for the loudest bellow is sure to issue from the 
windiest prophet, the biggest blaze from those luminaries 
that would rather be flashlights, and dazzle for one instant, 
than gleam as modest but permanent stars in the skyv. 
“ They that be wise,”’ says a once popular book, “shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” But 
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none of this for our Futurists, Post-Futurists, and Neo’s of 
every description. They have all taken as their watch- 
word the motto of the melancholy jockey in The Arcadians: 


“A short life and a gay one!” 


One is tempted to say that the motto of their disciples 
is that phrase of Tertullian’s: “ Credo quia absurdum.” 
But that would not be quite just. They do not believe 
in folly (as Tertullian, for a quite different reason, did 
in wisdom) because it is absurd, but because they do not 
know how absurd it is, and because folly has a louder 
voice than common sense. Just as, in a crowded street 
on a rainy day, every wayfarer tries to lift his umbrella 
above all the others, so every preacher today is trying to 
raise his utterance to a higher pitch than all his com- 
petitors. Only by surpassing shrillness of exaggeration 
ean we get a hearing. We all feel it—the politician 


on the stump, the clergyman in the pulpit, the pro- 
fessor in the class-room—even the president of a learned 
society delivering his presidential address: and we all yield 
more or less to the temptation. If we do not, we’ are 


consigned to back seats as “ mere teachers,” and get no 


more attention than an organ zrinder playing Trovatore. 
By this time it may have occurred to some of you that 
the Dark Age I am discussing is not the period extending 
from the fifth to the eleventh century, but a much nearer 
one. I suggest, indeed, that we alter the Century defini- 
tion to something like this: “ The dark ages, an epoch in 
the world’s history, beginning with or shortly after the 
French Revolution, markt by a general extension and 
cheapening of education resulting in a vast increase of 
self-confident ignorance. It was induced by the gradual 
triumph of democracy, and will last until the masses, now 
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become arbiters of taste and science, shall have been raised 
to the level formerly occupied by the privileged classes.” 

It is doubtless true that the aggregate of knowledge, 
at the present day, is greater than ever before; but it is 
equally true that the large share-holders in this knowledge 
are no longer in control. Leadership has been assumed 
by the untrained host, which is troubled by no doubt con- 
cerning its competence and therefore feels no inclination 
to improve its judgment. The ignorance characteristic 
of our Dark Age is a supremely self-satisfied ignorance. 
Ours is, I think, the first period in human history to belie 
Aristotle’s saying, “ All men naturally desire to know.” 
Never before were conditions so favorable to the easy 
diffusion of a false semblance of information. Cheap 
magazines, Sunday supplements, moving pictures have 
taken the place of books. Quickly scanned and quickly 
forgotten, they leave in the mind nothing but the illusion 
of knowledge. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the number of persons who have received some school- 
ing is more considerable than in any previous century; 
but this admission must be accompanied by the corollary 
that the schooling is proportionately ineffective. The 
more widely education has been diffused, the thinner it has 
been spread. We have now reached a stage where it seems 
to be on the verge of reverting to the old system of appren- 
ticeship to a trade. All this is natural and inevitable. 
It is scarcely conceivable that democracy should ever 
relinquish its hold. The civilized world is committed to 
the principle of majority rule, believing that the supre- 
macy of the many results in the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The masses must come into their inheri- 
tance, even if that heritage, in their unskilled hands, bear 
for a long time but little fruit. 
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In the early stages of the leveling process, the tendency 
was to lift the plebs up toward the mental condition of 
the patricians. Little by little, however, the power of 
inertia has reverst the movement, and now equalization 
has come to mean the lowering of the brahmin to the dead 
level of the intellectual pariah. It is of this “ downward 
revision ” of education that I am complaining, not of the 
great democratic evolution of which it is an unfortunate 
by-product. We are confronted by a definite evil, which 
can and must be corrected; otherwise it would be useless 
to complain at all. How frequently do we hear that the 
high school diploma, and even the college degree, should 
be “within the reach of every American boy”! And the 
strongest tendency in our education today is to put it there. 
When this dream shall have been realized, the result will 
evidently be that the degree will be worth nothing to any- 
body. The Spaniards have a saying that all Basques are 
noble; so every American, it would seem, should be ex 
officio a Bachelor of Arts. I have often thought that the 
only way to satisfy the popular demand would be to confer 
the A. B. on every child at its birth. But we can never 
make a man a scholar by calling him one. If democracy 
is to be a success (as we all hope and believe), that end 
must be reached not by degrading education to the present 
taste of the lowest part of the demos, but by lifting the 
demos to a better understanding of the value of learning. 

This all-important task has fallen of late into poor hands. 
The principal of a big high school was discussing with me, 
not long ago, the wholesale migration of the better class of 
pupils from public to private establishments. “Parents,” 
he said, “‘ are discovering that their children are getting 
next to nothing in the public school. Why is it? When 
I compare the men who taught me, and taught me well, 
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with the present teachers, who can hardly be said to teach 
anybody anything, I am puzzled to account for the differ- 
ence. The older men were really no better scholars thay 
the new ones, and worked no harder. The only explana. 
tion I can offer is that the earlier generation knew nothing 
of pedagogy.” What he rashly spoke, many masters are 
thinking. However, it seems to me that we must, in 
justice, make a distinction between pedagogy and pseudo- 
pedagogy. The former exists, altho the latter is so much 
more in evidence that the name “ educator,’ for many 
intelligent people, has become a term of opprobrium. 
While the genuinely serious student of education is stil] 
groping, trying to find a spot on which to lay the founda- 
tions of a science, a host of pseudo-educators, too unin- 
structed to know any better, are loudly proclaiming them- 
selves sole possessors of the whole secret of the art of 
teaching. An easy career has been opened to young men 
not overburdened with wit or learning. Having collected 
some information about school administration and the 
history of pedagogical speculation, a set of arbitrary for- 
mulas, some bits of dubious psychology, and, above all, an 
imposing technical vocabulary, they are accepted as 
prophets by an equally ignorant public, and given control 
of our schools. A specialist writes in The Forum: “ For 
a decade or two we have taught theories rather than 
children, and the result is that the children have scarcely 
been educated.” 

Even worse than empty theorizing is the disposition to 
eater to the native indolence of the pupil and the foolish 
indulgence of the parent. Listen to the words of the new 
president of Amherst College, as reported by the press: 
“ The boy chooses on some special line—the line of voca- 
tion, the line of ‘ snaps,’ the line of a certain profession or 
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the days that will let the student get out of town. What 
do you get? Any sort of training? None at all... . 
The old classical curriculum believed that if you take 
certain studies and work them through you'd get out of 
them the deepest things of human experience.” Alas! what 
does the typical boy or the typical parent or the typical 
edueator care for “ the deepest things of human experi- 
ence”? The phrase has an unpleasant suggestion of the 
difficult and the unpractical, and to eall a study “ un- 
practical” is to damn it to the “ lowest hell.” What we 
“vocational training,” being the most “ practical ” 
thing of all and offering no considerable difficulty to the 
pupil (much of it being, in fact, in the nature of play), 
is now first in favor. It is surely an excellent thing in 
its placee—as a supplement to education or as an apprentice- 
ship for those who must remain uneducated. I believe it 
is destined to render great service. But let us not make 
the mistake of calling it “education.” It should prepare 
a boy to succeed in his business; probably it will, when it 
is better developed. But it affords no more education than 
is to be derived from the business itself. When we say 
that “life is a school,” we are conscious that our phrase 
is a figure of speech: “ vocational education ” is another. 
Perhaps the worst feature of it is that “ vocational ” sub- 
jects are so apt to be chosen, not from vocation, not with 
any intention of preparing for a career, but merely for the 
purpose of avoiding real study. 

Not long ago I listened to a shout of triumph from the 
head of a normal school. “ At last,’ he cried, “ we have 
got the colleges where we want them! They can no longer 
dictate to us; they must take what we see fit to give. If 
we say that four years of blacksmithing make a suitable 
high school curriculum, then they must accept four years 
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of blacksmithing as a preparation for college.” Here we 
have an absolute reductio ad absurdum. We can, of 
course, open our colleges to smiths, and turn them into 
smithies; but it is hardly necessary to point out that they 
will then cease to be colleges, and we shall be left with no 
higher education at all. 

The confusion arising from a new conception of the 
functions of the state and the school, and from the neces- 
sity of providing some kind of training adapted to the 
needs of all, has given currency to certain fallacies, which 
it is the duty of the better informed members of society 
to meet and combat. First of all, let us ask ourselves what 
should be the purpose of education in a democracy. Should 
it be solely to fit men and women to perform efficiently 
their daily economic task? That is, of course, an im- 
portant function, but it cannot be all. Otherwise progress 
would become impossible as far as schooling can make it 
so, and the life of man would hardly differ from that of a 
horse. If the only object of life is to stay alive, of what 
use is it to live at all? The ideal of economic efficiency 
is best realized by a machine. But the individuals we 
have to deal with are not machines: they are human beings 
of almost infinite capacities, destined to be citizens and 
parents. They must be capable of living the life of the 
spirit, of appreciating the good things in nature, in con- 
duct, and in art; they must be able to cope intelligently 
with weighty problems of public policy; they must leave 
behind them descendants who shall be more, rather than 
less, competent than themselves. The higher we rise in 
the scale of development, the less conspicuous the purely 
economic aspect of the individual becomes. 

“Let us cut loose from the past,” is another favorite 
ery, “and devote ourselves to the practical issues of the day! 
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The past is dead. We will turn our backs upon it, and 
give ourselves to the living present.” How familiar these 
words have become in the public press and in college 
papers, and in assemblies of educators! Anything that 
bears the label of actuality attracts the throng, whether 
it be on the book-shelf or on the stage, in the public lecture- 
hall or in the academic class-room. College courses deal- 
ing with supposedly practical and contemporary things are 
as crowded as those which reveal the treasures of the past 
are deserted. Significant of this mood is the frequency 
with which we see on a theater program the notice: “ Time 
—the Present.” ‘Only the present is real,” say the 
modernists. On the contrary, say I, nothing is more un- 


real, more elusive, more fictitious. The time that was 
present when I began this sentence is now gone by. The 
present is an illusion: it is a perpetually shifting mathe- 


matical line dividing the future, of which (humanly speak- 
ing) we know nothing, from the past, of which we know 
much. 

This clamor for the present resolves itself, then, into a 
demand for the recent past. But where shall we find the 
demarcation between the recent past and the more remote ? 
At what period of man’s existence has there been a break 
in the continuity of his history? Is there a date since 
which human experience has had no connection with that 
which preceded? Search as we may, we shall discover 
nothing but an endless chain. Today’s thoughts and hap- 
penings can be understood only in the light of yesterday’s, 
and those only thru their relation to the events of the day 
before. All the knowledge we possess, save in abstract 
matters outside the confines of time, is of the past, and the 
further back we can project our vision, the more compre- 
hensive, the more thoro, the more efficient is that knowl- 
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edge. The more efficient; and the more practical. Foy 
our only guide in affairs public and private is comparison 
with bygone things. What men shall do is determined by 
what men have done; what men are to be is revealed hy 
what men have been. Everyone agrees that among al! 
subjects of study none is more essential nor more interest- 
ing than human nature. 


“The proper study of mankind is man” 


is as familiar a quotation as ever. And where is man 
better to be studied than in his records? Just compare,— 
in number, in variety, in significance,—the people whom 
you know in the flesh with those you know thru books. 
And consider how slight and superficial is our acquaint- 
ance with nearly all of those around us, in comparison 
with the understanding we possess of characters disclosed 
to us by the masters of history, biography, and fiction. 
“ The reading of all good books,” says Descartes, “ is like 
a conversation with the best people of bygone centuries.” 
Let me quote a paragraph from a contributor to one of 
our leading journals: “ Universities are beginning to see 
that theoretical, or absolute, truth—the sort upon which 
ideals are founded—is difficult to deduce from a narrow 
study of actual, contemporary life. Existence examined 
at close range means loss of perspective. ... Not only 
do young men find it hard to project themselves back of 
the present, but equally hard to pursue any line of thought 
which has no practical bearings.” Why is it that the 
study of the past seems irksome to the new generation / 
It is partly because such study requires concentration and 
judgment. But a more potent reason is to be found in a 
false view of life, due to a shallow interpretation of social- 
ism—an idea that humanity is about to take a fresh start. 
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unhampered by all the influences that have made it. Pro- 
gress is possible only thru utilization of experience. A 
child with no parents or other elders to direct it would be 
an idiot. If each individual had not profited by the 
successes and failures of his predecessors, we should still 
be in a state of primeval protoplasm. The present gene- 
ration calls itself practical. But think of the waste of 
effort that even partial ignorance of the past entails! We 
must compute not only the trials and losses that might 
have been avoided by knowledge of what others have done, 
but also the labor spent in duplication, in learning lessons 
and working out results long since accessible to the world. 

Another prevalent fallacy, which has found favor even 
in high quarters, is the belief that for the training of the 
young one subject is just as good as another. This is 
surely, on the face of it, an amazing doctrine to promul- 
gate: it runs counter to all tradition and, as far as I am 
aware, to all contemporary experience. One would think 
the burden of proof should rest on its confessors. Yet 
they have offered not a shred of evidence—nothing but 
bald assertion. And on the basis of this empty vocifera- 
tion school programs and college admission requirements 
are overturned. Perhaps our age has furnisht no better 
example than this of its sheeplike sequacity. We, here 
present, are nearly all of us teachers, and as competent 
as anybody to testify in this case; and I venture to say 
there is not one among us who has not observed, in students 
who have pursued widely different studies, a correspond- 
ing difference in general aptitude. It does not stand to 
reason that algebra should develop the same faculties as 
free-hand drawing, or Greek the same as blacksmithing. 
Probably the greatest divergence in the educational value 
of studies is due to the varying degree to which they 
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require concentration, judgment, observation, and imagi- 
nation. Some occupations can be pursued with tolerable 
success while the mind is wandering; others, like arith- 
metie and algebra, demand close and constant attention. 
Some can be carried on by an almost mechanical process: 
others, like Greek and Latin, call for continual reasoning 
and the application of general principles to particular 
cases. Some exact little of the mind, but much of the eye. 
Some, restricted to practical realities, make no appeal to 
the esthetic sense; others, such as literature native or 
foreign, tend to develop the imagination while awakening 
appreciation of the beautiful. This, I know, is oli- 
fashioned doctrine; but until we have conclusive eviden« 
to offset our own observation and that of all our ancestors, 
we shall do well to foster the studies most conducive to 
the habits we wish to cultivate. 

The fallacy just defined is closely related to another, 
which it has been used to support: namely, the doctrine 
that all study must be made agreeable to the student. 
More and more the difficult subjects have been replace: 
by easier ones, and these have been made easier yet by 
the extraction of obstacles and the invention of painless 
methods. Grammarless modern languages, delatinized 
Latin, simplified mathematics omit the very features that 
make study valuable. Predigested foods of all sorts have 
almost deprived our youth of the power to use their own 
teeth. Amusement is looked for, rather than instruction. 
“ Snap ” courses have, indeed, been seriously defended on 
the ground that even tho they teach nothing tangible, they 
confer an indefinable something that is better than know!- 
edge. I would not deny that contact with a superior mind 
may serve as an inspiration; it reveals unsuspected possi- 
bilities of culture, and moves the responsive lad to emu- 
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lation. But if the responsive lad does not follow this 
impulse, if he wilfully neglects a recognized opportunity, 
he loses more than he gains. He has begun the acquisition 
of a vicious habit which will make it harder for him, the 
next time, to obey the call of duty. We shall not be far 
wrong in saying that a student who puts nothing into a 
course gets nothing out of it; and what he gets, in educa- 
tion as in trade, is proportionate to what he gives. We 
often hear, particularly from those who are not over- 
successful in imparting information, attractive discourse 
about “building character.” Character is built by effort 
from within, not by admired but unheeded eloquence 
externally applied. We are every now and then called 
upon to admire the self-educated man. But every edu- 
cated man is self-educated. Our minds as well as our 
characters are shaped by what we do ourselves, not by 
what others do for us. The chief benefit of education lies 
in the effort it demands. If school is to be a preparation 
for life, it must train the child for the performance of 
the duties that life has in store for him; it must develop 
in him the habit of cheerfully and regularly accomplish- 
ing irksome tasks. “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread ” is the law of life, and a wholesome law it is. 
“The joy of work” is a noble phrase, and an excellent 
maxim if properly understood; but the joy of work must 
not be confounded with the joy of self-indulgence. In 
self-indulgence the joy comes first, the pleasure is mainly 
one of anticipation; and gloom is apt to follow after. 
Work, for most people, is self-denial; and in self-denial 
the conditions are reverst: it is the beginning that is 
painful, and joy comes with the fulfilment. This joy may 
be far greater than that of self-indulgence, but it is remote 
from the chooser, who is likely to see only the preliminary 
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pain. It is natural for all of us since Adam’s fall—and 
particularly for the inexperienced—to choose the imme- 
diate pleasure ; and this innate tendency it is the business 
of education to counteract. 

“We do not value Knowledge, but Power,” shout the 
educational Cubists, who apparently would make a man 
foursquare with nothing inside. We must no longer teach 
a lad that 7 X 8==56: that is simply knowledge. Let 
him be aware that somewhere in the library there is a book 
called an algebra, geometry, or something of the sort, in 
which such tiresome facts are tabulated: that is Power. 
When I was a child, we used to write in our copy-books, 
“ Knowledge is Power”; that maxim was held up to us 
as the fundamental principle of education. And so it is! 
Furthermore, it holds good for all life, not for school alone. 
Knowledge is not only the greatest but almost the only 
source of human power. What makes the success of our 
Captains of Industry? Clear, full, accurate information 
concerning the industries to be captained, together with 
sufficient imagination to conceive audacious plans for cap- 
taining them. The same combination of keen imagination 
with wellnigh exhaustive knowledge in many fields made 
Napoleon great among generals and statesmen. Among 
savages, who is the ruler? The Medicine-Man, the only 
one who knows. I have been told that even among prize- 
fighters the best is he who knows most of the art of 
sparring. Of course, knowledge, like anything else, to be 
valuable must be ready for use. We hear, in fact, a great 
deal of lamentation over the student crammed full of 
knowledge which he cannot employ. In the lack of a 
living specimen, let us assume the potential existence of a 
student thus crammed. We may go so far as to admit 
that it is quite within the range of possibility for a man 
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to possess knowledge for which he will never have any 
occasion, and also knowledge which he will be unable to 
utilize when a suitable occasion shall present itself. On 
the other hand, one thing is certain: a man who does not 
possess knowledge cannot use it under any circumstances. 
Our only chance of success lies in acquiring knowledge— 
as much of it as we can get—and keeping it well dusted, 
well labelled, well classified. We shall never gain power 
from vague discourse about unknown or unassimilated 
facts. What constitutes power? To a certain extent, 
strength of will. So far as that is a product of education, 
it can be developt only by the systematic overcoming of 
obstacles, by resolutely doing the things that lead to the 
achievement of our object, whether we like them or not. 
Aside from will-foree, power consists in the ability to 
make swift and accurate comparisons and deductions. 
But this is manifestly impossible, if we do not know the 
terms to be compared and the data from which inferences 
are to be drawn. It is only by dealing with definite 
truths that judgment can be trained. 

Now to retain these truths, to keep them clear and 
correct, what we need above all is memory. And memory 
(alas!) is even more discredited than knowledge. It is, 
indeed, scarcely ever called by its simple name, being 
customarily cited, in alliterative disparagement, as “‘ mere 
memory.” The criticism of instruction that we oftenest 
hear nowadays is that school-children are “ stuffed with 
facts,” to the detriment of Power. I should like to know 
what these facts are. For nearly thirty years I have 
been vainly trying to find some of them. The conclusion 
has been forced upon me that this denunciation is a 
heritage from a more primitive age, when children really 
were taught facts, and when memory was not left in an 
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embryonic state. The truth is that memory and imagina- 
tion, the two most important human faculties, are scarcely 
cultivated at all. There was a time when mnemonic exer- 
cises were in vogue, when the development of a quick, sure, 
retentive memory was thought to be one of the principal 
duties of the schoolmaster. That time has gone by; and 
the disastrous results of its passing are everywhere ap- 
parent. It is pitiful to see the agonies that the ordinary 
college student has to suffer, if he is obliged to learn 
anything outright. It is amazing to see how readily he 
forgets the things which he is told and which, for the 
moment, he apparently understands. ‘“‘ Knowledge,” says 
Dante, “ does not consist in having heard, without remem- 
bering.” What is the use of all our endless lecturing, of 
our long assignments of “ outside reading,” if the pupil’s 
mind retains nothing but confused and mainly erroneous 
impressions? Memory is, indeed, the very basis of all 
knowledge, and therefore of nearly all human power. The 
main difference between a wise man and a fool is that the 
one remembers, the other forgets. And memory, unlike 
some of our attributes, depends largely upon training for 
its efficiency. 

The great tragic poet Alfieri has described his experi- 
ence at the Academy of Turin as “ eight years of unedu- 
cation.” “ Uneducation,” a natural fruit of our present 
pedagogical theories, is perhaps the principal cause of our 
intellectual darkness. Only when the educator shall have 
been educated, the air cleared of noxious fallacies, and a 
sound and virile conception of learning restored, will the 
reign of Humbug come to an end. Not until then will 
light begin to dawn on our Dark Ages. 
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OF THE CENTRAL Division OF THE ASSOCIATION 


By Franx Gaytorp 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE 


The members of this Association of ours represent two 
very closely associated activities, study and teaching, acti- 
vities that in this country are seldom found apart. Here 


we may have some academic teachers who are not, in the 
strict sense of the word, productive scholars, but we have 
very few scholars who are not teachers. We come together 
once a year primarily as students, not as teachers; our 
sessions, with one exception, are devoted to the discussion 
of matters of our own individual study, the results of 
scholarly investigation. Several years ago one of the 
minor prophets of the day took us severely to task for our 
discussion of questions of minute scholarship, and our very 
apparent neglect of the more grave concerns of our high 
calling as teachers of youth. But surely no kindly soul, 
devoid of the prophet’s austerity, will grudge us these brief 
days of student life and activity. Our Gaudeamus still 
goes without drag or quaver. 

But human relations and activities are never so simple 
as to be fully indicated by such terms as student, scholar, 
teacher ; interrelations with outer activities, with the gen- 
eral field of human endeavor of which they are a part, with 
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the whole life of society, are inevitably suggested as soon 
as one begins to reflect. Now it is a popular belief that 
both scholars and teachers are too much detached from real 
life, too wholly absorbed in ideas, too remote from prac- 
tical, material things; that their endeavor needs to be 
humanized by contact with the factory, the store, the 
market-place, the stock exchange. Whether this be true 
or not, I shall not stop to consider. It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be but an individual case of the universal problem 
of the adjustment, in every attempt at a well ordered life, 
of the claims of the material world, the intellectual, the 
moral life, and the life of nature. One aspect of this is 
briefly touched in Wordsworth’s sonnet “The world is 


too much with us,” another in the lines of Longfellow’s 
Morituri Salutamus: 


The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 
The discord in the harmonies of life! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain, 

Whose aim is vanity, whose end is pain! 


There is, however, another aspect of the matter that the 
spiric of the times forces upon our attention. At such a 
time as this, when social ideals are taking on such new 
forms, when social effort is assuming so many new activi- 
ties, when educational ideals seem to have suffered such 
radical changes, and the air is full of philosophical and 
pedagogical cries of “ Lo here! ” “ Lo, there! ”, one who is 
actively engaged in the work of education is impelled to 
look beyond his own field, to make inquiry concerning his 
own relation to all this change, his own position in all this 
turmoil, his own contribution to the activities with which 
he is most closely bound, the relation of these activities to 
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the social strivings of the times. It is with some such 
feeling as this that I have grouped together the thoughts 
that I have to bring before you at this time. 

He who, in these days, attempts to say anything on a 
general educational subject must realize very vividly the 
hazardous nature of the undertaking. What is old has 
been effectively and eloquently said by the masters of 
thought all the way back to Plato; what appears to be new 
may be but uurecognized forms of the old, or it may be but 
the unmatured thought of one striving to meet the demands 
of conditions merely temporary. Then, too, we all live in 
the midst of educational controversy, and this is not condu- 
cive to a well-balanced, judicial presentation of matters, or 
to moderation of statement. Again, the field is so large and 
the interrelations so intricate that all general statements, 
even the most innocent, may be made to appear rather 
ridiculous when applied literally to special or exceptional 
details. 

I shall attempt no definition of education, no exhaustive 
analysis of its elements, its aims, and purposes. I wish 
simply to call attention to some of its ideals, some of its 
present tendencies, and to set forth some considerations re- 
lating to that part of the field with which we are most 
vitally concerned. What I shall have to say applies par- 
ticularly to college education, although the main considera- 
tions, will, I believe, hold true of the other stages. 

In the first place, then, education is ideal. Not only is 
its chief concern with ideas, even when it touches material 
things, but its endeavor is towards better things, to free- 
dom of human activity, the amelioration of life and its 
enrichment, the enlargement of intellectual and spiritual 
horizons, the broadening of sympathies. Its function is 
perpetually to awaken new desires, and to readjust its 
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methods to fit men the better to accomplish those desires, 
It reaches back into the past farther and farther to gather 
the riches of human experience, and ever reaches forward 
into the future, even to the 


one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Secondly, education is preéminently social. It is a part 
of the great codperative effort that civilization makes to 
bring its gains to the enrichment of individual life and 
experience, and to train the individual to live happily and 
effectively in society, or as Milton puts it, “ te perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war.” 

In the third place, formal education, or education by 
personal instruction, is a limited affair, limited by time 
and, for most men, by the necessities best indicated, per- 
haps, by the phrase “making a living.” We can not, 
apparently, under present conditions, increase the amount 
of time ordinarily given to it. In fact, in recent years, it 
has been urged that we may with advantage shorten it. 
We can, to be sure, increase the efficiency of work done 
in this limited time, and one of the great efforts of modern 
education is to do this. The number of subjects taught 
may be increased, but the time given to each must thereby 
be diminished. We can introduce new subjects only by 
lessening the time given to the old, or by crowding out the 
old entirely. The share of the individual student in the 
enrichment of the curriculum can, from the necessity of 
the case, be but a relatively small amount. If you add 
typewriting, you must subtract something else ; commercial 
law will probably crowd out English literature ; and every- 
thing seems at present destined to crowd out languages. 
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In this matter, attention has been, in recent years, concen- 
trated upon apparent gains; too little thought has been 
given to inevitable losses. It has been too often assumed 
by the promoters of new subjects that everything new is an 
addition, not a substitution. And strangely enough the 
question of choice seems to be considered less important as 
the field of choice grows larger. 

Education, then, under present conditions, is, at best, 
but a selection of those subjects which are adapted to 
attain a desired result, a result that must be but a partial 
(not a complete) realization of the ideal training. Choice, 
then, there must be, choice among all the subjects of human 
knowledge of those whose educational value is highest ; and 
the determination of educational value will be controlled 
by the ideal of education held. Now, I am well aware 
that the ideals and aims of education are so many and 
so complex that it is dangerous here to deal with 
simple quantities, with general statements; nevertheless, 
I believe that we can recognize rather clearly in the public 
mind at present two ideals, which differ mainly in regard 
to the emphasis put upon vital considerations. One of 
these ideals puts first the consideration, how to get a 
living; the other puts first the consideration, how to live 
in human society. The first trains for special efficiency 
in the world’s work,—in providing for human wants, sub- 
duing nature, organizing -and administering government. 
To this training it adds as much as may be of that which 
enriches human thought and feeling. The second trains for 
the clear head, the open mind, sensitive feelings, vivid ima- 
gination, strong will, and adds to this as much as may be 
of special training for getting a living. The first regards 
chiefly human activities; the second, human powers. I 
believe most firmly that the second of these ideals is the 
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truer. I do not wish now to consider systematically the 
grounds for such belief, but rather to lay emphasis on 
certain aspects of human life and character, to indicate 
their bearing upon educational ideals, and, if possible, to 
suggest some of the relations that our special field of 
endeavor sustains to the greater whole of educational life. 

Now, in all these matters, the farther we get away from 
details, from the consideration of detached subjects, from 
institutions, programs, methods, devices, the closer do we 
get to matters involving the philosophy of life. For edu- 
cation is but a part of life, but a shaping and coloring of 
life, but a preparation for a part of life, but a help to the 
attainment of human desires. From the wide range of 
human desires I have taken one for consideration; it is 
not the highest, nor by any means the lowest. Its con- 
sideration may not involve the deepest moral issues, but 
it does, I believe, involve issues more important and wide- 
reaching than at first sight appear. 

I pass now to consider the subject of leisure. To some 
pious minds, no doubt, the word suggests the old rhyme 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do; 


to others it suggests Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice, Carlyle’s 
corn-lawing, game-preserving aristocrat, or automobiles, 
yachts, golf, endless trips abroad and country houses at 
home. Without attempting to ring all the changes on the 
meaning of the word, I note as some of the ideas that it 
signifies the following: time to be idle, time for rest, free- 
dom from labor and routine work, time to do one’s ap- 
pointed work well, time and freedom to do the work one 
desires. The idea common to all these conceptions is 
freedom. In the third chapter of Genesis labor is a curse 
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imposed for sin, and civilization has always felt as a 
burden the providing for the wants of the body, food, 
clothing, shelter. Individuals have avoided this burden by 
shifting it to the backs of others; one class has imposed its 
share of the burden upon another.— But I have said 
enough to suggest to you the mighty problem whose solu- 
tion grips the modern world. In these days every thought- 
ful man carries, at least in the background of his con- 
sciousness, the woe, the evil, the misery of exploited and 
oppressed labor. Contemporary literature is full of it; 
polities is slowly becoming aware of it as the issue that 
transcends all others. Here, then, is a case where leisure 
is a matter of momentous consequence. Unequal distri- 
bution of the world’s work brings unequal distribution of 
wealth, and what is more important, unequal distribution 
of leisure, which is freedom. 

Carlyle’s Gospel of Work. the doctrine of the dignity of 
labor, the ideal of the strenuous life, the enormous modern 
development of industrial and commercial activity,—these 
and many other influences have led to a glorification of 
human activity without consideration of the ends of this 
activity and the cost of it in things more precious. We 
have developed an unreasoning admiration for the glutton 
of work, particularly if the results of the work are material 
and tangible. So glorious do the Sons of Martha appear, 
so honored are they, that the Sons of Mary may be for- 
given if they often doubt the wisdom of their choice. 
Would it not be well for us sometimes to turn from the 
glories of material achievement and contemplate the bur- 
densome nightmare of labor with which the modern world 
is obsessed, the worthlessness, the evil, ihe futility of much 
of it, the price that is paid for it in human life and 
happiness ? 
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That there is a sanatory power in routine activity which 
keeps one from the rot of idleness and evil; that labor, 
like the voice of duty, frees us from “ the weight of chance- 
desires,” is, of course, true; but it is just as true that the 
burden of routine labor may check or suppress the growth 
of precious gifts of mind and soul, hamper beneficent 
activities, or destroy innocent happiness; biography and 
fiction are eloquent witnesses to all this. Persons whose 
self-control is weak and whose intellectual resources are 
limited may rightly feel that for them contentment and 
salvation lie only in the daily round of toil; and multitudes 
become so stunted, and cramped, and narrowed that for 
them a sudden acquisition of much leisure means mora] 
destruction. But all this is the result of human weakness 
and error, not evidence of strength and freedom. ‘The 
world’s work must be done; its burden is not to be escaped ; 
food, clothing, shelter are imperatives that will not be 
denied. But it is universally recognized that this should 
absorb but a small part of human energy and endeavor, 
and we are making great efforts to equalize this burden. 
It is estimated (is it not?) that somewhat less than three 
hours a day for each individual is all that is required. 
Our socialist friends hold out $2,000 a year and a six 
hour day as a present attainable average. What of the 
surplus time? As it grows larger does not its use be- 
come a matter of grave concern, as well as a vision of 
glorious hope? 

We may turn now to less serious aspects of the matter. 
The longing for leisure is deep-seated and universal. This 
is shown by the great efforts made to shorten the time that 
must be devoted to labor. iestrictive labor laws, eight- 
hour days, early closing, week-end recesses, fixed vacations, 
leaves of absence,—these are but a few of the things that 
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show the desire to increase the leisure of the modern world. 
Further, all ideals of ameliorated society provide not only 
for freedom from grinding toil and evil environment, but 
also for time and freedom for rational enjoyment, in 
intellectual and emotional activity. The golden age, Uto- 
pia, the Earthly Paradise, yes, the Heavenly Paradise,— 
all embody this longing for freedom to enjoy. This desire 
for leisure is a worthy and noble desire; in it is involved 
the striving for higher things, the longing for fuller and 
richer ‘experience, the rising to higher levels of living. 
Another witness to the great value of leisure is the high 
esteem in which we hold what we now have of it. The 
clerk looks forward all day to closing time, he looks forward 
all the year to his weeks of vacation ; the hours of evening, 
his holidays, his vacations are to him the great joy of life. 
The teacher, however faithful and devoted to work, cherishes 
the precious hours of quiet reading, the days of relaxation, 
the weeks of vacation that bring widening of experience 
and broader human touch. Here as elsewhere, when free- 
dom is involved, self-control is the determining factor; 
want of it may turn leisure into the dregs of life, the wise 
exercise of it makes of leisure the cream of life. 

But there is another view of leisure, which presents it, 
not as freedom from work, but rather as freedom to do 
work well, or freedom to do the work one desires; and 
this, I take it, is the leisure we most long for. Urgent 
as may be our desire for rest, for relaxation, for idle- 
ness, stronger than this is our longing for time and 
freedom to do well what we have to do, time and oppor- 
tunity to increase our knowledge of what we have to 
teach, to enrich the intellectual and human background 
against which we must project what we teach. Then, 
too, many of us, I am sure, chose our profession, not 
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primarily because we wished to teach, but because teach- 
ing would secure for us leisure to study and investigate, 
We believe that we have foregone much to gain this 
leisure, and some of us no doubt have also by stress of 
circumstances, academic and other, foregone the leisure. 
Be that as it may, leisure for study is at present the 
strongest attraction to the profession of academic teaching. 

And this brings us round to the question, What account 
does our modern education take of leisure? One is 
tempted to say that, in these days, it takes almost no 
account of it. Underpaid and overworked teachers, hur- 
ried into the profession, some in two years, others in four, 
hurried out again by marriage or a better salaried calling; 
hasty, superficial instruction in a large number of subjects 
with no accurate knowledge of any; constant pressure to 
shorten the time for education; incessant demand for 
instruction that will bring immediate results in the pay- 
envelope; the multiplication of distracting athletic and 
social activities in colleges and universities, encouraged by 
faculties and aggravated by co-education; ingenious get- 
degree-quick devices, resulting in dazzling intellectual 
patchwork,—how far all this from quiet, from leisure, 
from simple human dignity. 

During the last twenty-five years the American educa- 
tional world has been deafened with the clamor arising from 
the callings interested in the material side of life. The 
business man, the manufacturer, the builder, the farmer, the 
housewife, have all been crying out for better service from 
those who are to help them do the world’s work. “ Greater 
efficiency ” is the ery, and all have looked to the instru- 
ments of public education to remedy the defect, to furnish 
forthwith to each calling men well trained and especially 
trained for all departments of its work; not only the 
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master-builder, but the bricklayer; not only the consulting 
engineer, but the handy-man; not only the business ad- 
ministrator, but the advertiser and the bookkeeper. It is 
no wonder that an educational system whose main purpose 
had been intellectual and spiritual culture directed to 
social ends, has been thrown into confusion and bewilder- 
ment and brought sadly out of balance. No wonder, too, 
that it has caught the spirit of the business and industrial 
world, its desire for great things—large enrollment, great 
equipment, puffed advertisement, sensational features, 
strenuous competition, underbidding. Our state univer- 
sities are ever vaunting their material service that may be 
measured in dollars, in bushels, in pounds. Even our 
specialists in public hygiene are said to have too much 
thought for the material economic gain of health preserved 
and life saved. Peace and quiet seem to have departed 
from academic halls; meditation, “ the sweet serenity of 
books” seem to grow rarer and rarer; in the groves of 
Academe roost unquietly the “tame villatic fowl” of 
poultry husbandry. More than one gentle soul in a mo- 
ment of irritation has sighed for the seclusion of the 
medieval monastery. 

I fear that I have used a rather extravagant form of 
statement ; of course, not all of the particulars hold good 
everywhere; probably no one system or institution shows 
them all; but that all can be found somewhere,—of that 
fact I am sure. I leave it to you to supply the necessary 
modifications and corrections from your own personal ex- 
perience, and pass on to consider leisure as related to 
teachers, to students, to the material of academic instruc- 
tion. 

Concerning the leisure of teachers, I have not much to 
say. The investigation recently undertaken by this Asso- 
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ciation concerning the teaching of English composition 
has shown, with rather startling vividness, the utter futility 
of educational effort under cramping restrictions of time. 
Here surely is a condition to which justly may be applied 
Carlyle’s phrase, an “ insupportable approximation to per- 
fection.” Out of it all arises a ery, not for more holidays, 
longer vacations, more time for rest, but for more time, 
more leisure to do work well enough to preserve personal 
and professional self-respect. Who believes that this is 
the only spot in the educational system where can be 
found this lamentable waste of money and human energy, 
arising from want of leisure ? 

In colleges and universities, it is true, the burden of 
actual hours of class-room instruction has, in recent years, 
been lightened, but the distractions of academic life, es- 
pecially in our larger institutions, have been greatly in- 
creased. The long list of committees in every university 
catalogue is an eloquent witness to faulty activity in 
administration and legislation. The high salaried pro- 
fessor doing clerk’s work is a spectacle that has not entirely 
ceased out of the land. The demand for closer personal 
touch with students and the regulation of their activities 
is absorbing more and more of the margin of leisure. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, the educational system is bearing 
burdens that belong to parents and to the state. If the 
boy who has never been restrained at home comes to grief 
in college, the faculty is generally held responsible ; does 
it not stand in loco parentis? In place, too, not of the 
ordinary parent but of the ideal parent. The state or the 
municipality may leave wide open the saloons, gambling 
houses, and brothels of a university town ; the faculty seems 
to be held wholly responsible if youth get into such places. 

The matter of student leisure is difficult to deal with. 
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One of my colleagues, summing up the current criticisms 
of college life, says: “ The arraignment is long and severe; 
students have no intellectual interests, no appreciation, no 
knowledge of essentials, no ability te apply what they assi- 
milate; they are flabby, they dawdle, they fritter and fri- 
vol, they contemn the grind, they miseducate the studious, 
they seek proficiency in stunts, they drift to the soft and 
circumvent the hard; undertrained and overtaught, they 
are coddled and spoon-fed and served where they should 
be serving; and they get their degree for a quality of 
work which in an office would cost them their jobs.” If 
only a small part of this were true, it would appear that 
students do not, at present, stand in need of more leisure. 
Indeed, some would maintain that the best way to correct 
present evils is to prescribe more and more work. True 
it is, that the right use of leisure demands self-control, and 
the present system develops very little intellectual self- 
control or initiative; and this, perhaps, is its greatest 
weakness. Freedom of election, some of whose results are 
good and others exceedingly pernicious, is still a subject 
of warm controversy, but is there not another freedom as 
important as the freedom of election, namely, freedom to 
engage, to some extent, in intellectual self-culture in an 
environment that might be most stimulating for that pur- 
suit? Is it not of supreme importance that the college 
graduate shall carry away with him the desire and the 
power to continue independently the culture that the col- 
lege has begun? And how may this be better accomplished 
than by giving freedom and encouragement for such inde- 
pendent work while he is in college? I look back with 
great delight to the days of my senior year at Williams 
College. There was required of us, in class-room work, 
but two-thirds of the amount required in the other years; 
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beyond this we were free. Now I have never been able to 
persuade myself that this freedom was a bad thing for ine 
or for my classmates. We did a lot of miscellaneous 
reading and some thinking,—I will admit a little loating 
to keep the picture human; but leisure did not corrupt 
us,—we had some joy in intellectual pursuits. I am 
aware, of course, that it happened in the good old days, 
with the good old boys, in an environment about perfect. 
Perhaps anything like it would be impossible today. We 
have come to associate the academic intellectual life with 
requiring, driving, crediting; leisure seems wholly foreign 
to it, suggesting rather diversions, distractions, amuse- 
ments, student activities. What our students need, is a 
greater amount of intellectual leisure ; how to secure it to 
them is a problem of very great difficulty, too complex for 
discussion here. 

But more important than leisure for professors or stu- 
dents is the subject of the relation of academic education 
to the leisure of after life. In an earlier part of this dis- 
course I tried to show that leisure may be, in the natural 
order of things, the most important part of life, the 
happiest and richest in human development. If this be 
true, then it should be a very important function of edu- 
cation to train for a wise and noble use of leisure. 

In these days, educational effort strains every nerve to 
prepare the student for his calling, and to set him at work 
in that calling at the earliest possible moment. Whatever 
does not tend directly to this practical end is ruthlessly 
cut out of his program. By this method hundreds of 
graduates are sent forth every year without intellectual 
and emotional resources apart from their professional train- 
ing. It must be admitted that most graduates will, under 
present conditions, have lives of strenuous activity; but 
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what about the intellectual and spiritual background of 
those lives, the interests non-professional, the time of civic 
and social activity, the hours of leisure? Shall education 
take no account of all this? Shall it give all thought to 
efficiency, to service, to tangible material success, and 
little or no thought to that precious part of life in which 
body, mind, and spirit live in individual freedom? It 
cannot neglect this, if our civilization is to be increasingly 
rich with human interest, sympathy, and happiness. In 
this connection some stanzas from a poem of Browning’s 


entitled Shop are suggestive. 
Because a man has shop to mind 
In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Needs spirit lack all life behind, 
All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 
All loves except what trade can give? 


I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute. 


This matter, too, has an important bearing upon social 
intercourse. To be pleasant and profitable, social inter- 
course must be based upon common experience, common 
sympathies, common knowledge, common intellectual in- 
terests. Modern education with its increasing specializa- 
tion seems more and more to narrow the amount of common 
intellectual interest. Where this is the case, men meet 
on a lower plane, and social intercourse is apt to become 
flat and unprofitable, to degenerate into mere eating, 
drinking, and anecdoting, perhaps down on the common 
ground suggested by Heine’s lines: 

Selten habt ihr mich verstanden, 
Selten auch verstand ich euch; 


Nur wenn wir im Koth uns fanden 
So verstanden wir uns gleich. 
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It is seriously urged nowadays that we should give up 
reading the classics of literature because so few people can 
talk about them. You are advised to give up your Milton 
and Dante, your Goethe and Moliére, your Vergil and 
Homer, perhaps even your Bible, and to devote your tine 
to the perusal of the “ best-sellers,” if you wish to promote 
social intercourse. 

Now the question inevitably presents itself, What group 
of subjects is best adapted to furnish the common intel- 
lectual interest, and at the same time to supply the needs 
of that part of life which I have called leisure? Here, as 
everywhere, there is difference of opinion, but the general 
answer is, the humanities; and of the humanities the 
chief is literature, ancient and modern. Here is opened 
up a field of discussion too wide to be entered into, but 
I must give myself the pleasure of quoting these words of 
Woodrow Wilson: 


“Tt is so with all essential literature. It has a 
quality to move you, and you can never mistake it, 
if you have any blood in you. And it has always a 
power to instruct you which is as effective as it is 
subtle, and which no research or systematic method 
can ever rival. Tis a sore pity if that power cannot 
be made available in the classrogm. It is not merely 
that it quickens your thought and fills your imagina- 
tion with the images that have illuminated the choicer 
minds of the race. It does indeed exercise the facul- 
ties in this wise, bringing them into the best atmos- 
phere, and into the presence of the men of greatest 
charm and force; but it does a great deal more than 
that. It acquaints the mind, by direct contact, with 
the forces which really govern and modify the world 
from generation to generation. There is more of a 
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nation’s politics to be got out of its poetry than out 
of all its systematic writers upon public affairs aud 
constitutions. Epics are better mirrors of manners 
than chronicles; dramas oftentimes let you into the 
secrets of statutes; orations stirred by a deep energy 
of emotion or resolution, passionate pamphlets that 
survive their mission because of the direct action of 
their style along permanent lines of thought, contain 
more history than parliamentary journals. It is not 
knowledge that moves the world, but ideals, convic- 
tions, the opinions or fancies that have been held or 
followed; and whoever studies humanity ought to 
study it alive, practice the vivisection of reading lite- 
rature, and acquaint himself with something more 
than anatomies which are no longer in use by spirits.” 


This, then, is the academic field in which our work lies, 
and I conclude by calling attention to some of the present 
conditions and our relation to the rest of the academic 
world. 

Modern language departments are burdened with a 
very large amount of elementary teaching of students 
who pursue the work but one or two years. This is due 
partly to the broadening of entrance requirements, which 
has increased elementary work in almost all departments, 
partly to the demand for language for practical purposes, 
—that Spanish which leads not to the treasures of Spanish 
literature, but which holds out the remote chance of leading 
to the treasures of Mexico or Argentina; that German 
which leads not to Goethe and Schiller, but to Zeitschriften 
and Beitrage ; just that amount of English which will keep 
one from writing “the letter that lost the job.” 

Milton in his tractate On Education says, “ And though 
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a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues that 
Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not studied the 
solid things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, 
he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in the mother 
dialect only.” It should be our chief function, as it is 
our chief delight, to teach the “ solid things” of the lite- 
rature of modern languages. Philology, history of litera- 
ture, training of teachers, training of researchers, language 
for technical workers,—all these are important, and should 
not in the least be neglected, but I would insist that the 
highest function, and the chief function of every depart- 
ment of language and literature is to bring to all under- 
graduates the delight and inspiration of great literature. 
Every department of a college or university will make 
its impression upon the student body by the character of 
the men on its staff; the professor of geology, of Sanskrit, 
of hydrodynamics, may be the man of widest personal 
influence. Nevertheless, there are departments whose in- 
fluence will be restricted mainly to those students who 
work in them ; for example, mathematics, physics, mineral- 
ogy, comparative philology. On the other hand, there are 
departments whose influence should be felt in the intel- 
lectual life of the whole student community; such depart- 
ments are philosophy, sociology, history, literature, fine 
arts, music. These departments have a mission not con- 
fined to the students in their classes; it is their function to 
determine the tone and temper of the intellectual and spiri- 
tual atmosphere in which the university world lives. The 
present tone of college life is a matter of grave concern 
in many places, and great effort is made to improve it 
indirectly by the encouragement, direction, and regulation 
of student activities, and such-like things. Would it not 
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be better to give up such attempts and strive to improve it 
directly by means of the subjects of academic instruction ? 

In the recent past, subjects whose aims are primarily 
ideal, not practical and material, have been placed at a 
serious disadvantage in the estimation of educational values 
and in the warm controversy over educational aims. But 
this, I believe, has not been due wholly to the nature of 
the subjects themselves; it has, in some measure, been 
caused by the rather meek and hesitant attitude of those 
directly concerned with the teaching of them. Literature 
has for many years submitted too calmly to the militant 
power of new subjects “ flown with insolence ” from con- 
quest of the educational field. It has been too diffident of 
its own powers and of the value of its ideals; its endeavor 
has often been half-hearted and vacillating, weakened by 
scepticism ; its program has often been shapeless and chang- 
ing, often without due regard to relative values; it has 
seen its hold upon men grow weaker and weaker, until 
in most co-educational institutions its classes run in the 
proportion of that of the 


instructor named Noyes 
Who taught fifty girls and two boys. 


If all this is to be changed, the result must be brought 
about in the academic world chiefly by a more zealous and 
aggressive effort on the part of those who have this subject 
deeply at heart and believe firmly in its ideals. 

The college and university world seems at present to 
stand in need of a true revival of learning and of respect 
for learning, an awakening of intellectual curiosity, a 
stimulation of intellectual initiative, the inculeation of that 
high idealism which must ever be the chief glory of the 
educational institutions of a great nation. When all this 
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comes, we shall, I am sure, have more leisure for education 
and more education for leisure. 

In this discourse I have had much to say about leisure, 
and have ventured to assume that in the future our share 
of it will be very much greater than it is now. Perhaps 
the prospect has suggested to you, as to many, the question, 
“ But in those days shall we not all die of ennui? Shall 
we not be bored to death with nothing to do?” Yes, if 
the mind is dull and empty, the feelings benumbed, and 
the imagination without wings. William Morris seems to 
have met with the same question, and he has answered it 
in some verses that I like to dwell upon. 


And what wealth then shall be left us 
when none shall gather gold 

To buy his friend in the market, 

and pinch and pine the sold? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, 

and the little house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, 
and the happy fields we till; 


And the homes of ancient stories, 
the tombs of the mighty dead; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, 
and the poet’s teeming head; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder; 
and the marvellous fiddle-bow, 

And the banded choirs of music: 
all those that do and know. 


For all these shall be ours and all men’s, 
nor shall any lack a share 

Of the toil and the gain of living 

in the days when the world grows fair. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903 


The name of this Society shal be The Modern Language 
Association of America: 


II 


1. The object of this Association shal be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of frendly relations among 
seolars, thru the publication of the results of investigation 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shal be held at such 
place and time as the Executiv Council shal from year to 
year determin. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shal be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shal be chosen. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Tresurer may become a member on the 
payment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. Persons who 
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for twenty years or more hay been activ members in good 
and regular standing may, on retiring from activ servis 
as teachers, be continued as activ members without further 
payment of dues. Any member, or any person eligible to 
membership, may become a life member by a single pay- 
ment of forty dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars 
a year for three successiv years. Persons who for fifteen 
years or more hav been activ members in good and regular 
standing may become life members upon the single pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars. Distinguisht foren scolars 
may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on nomination by the Executiv Council. But the number 
of honorary members shal not at any time excede forty. 


lv 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shal be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Tresurer; an Executiv Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen and Secretaries of the several Di- 
visions, and seven other members; and an Editorial Com- 
mittee consisting of the Secretary of the Association (who 
shal be Chairman ez officio), the Secretaries of the several 
Divisions, and two other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shal be 
elected by the Association, to hold offis for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shal be 
chosen by the respectiv Divisions. 

4. The other officers shal be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold offis until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shal be fild by the Executiv Council. 
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Vv 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Tresurer shal perform the usual duties of such officers, 
The Secretary shal, furthermore, hav charge of the iub- 
lications of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Exeeutiv Council shal perform the dutics 
assignd to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it 
shal, moreover, determin such questions of poliey as may 
be referd to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision, 

3. The Editorial Committee shal render such assis- 
tance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI 


1, The Association may, to further investigation in 
any special branch of Modern Language study, create a 
Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shal be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shal form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 


VII 


1. When, for geografical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shal find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executiv Council may ar- 
range with these members to form a Division, with power 
to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
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the Division shal select; but no Division meeting shal be 
held during the year in which the Association holds a 
Union Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shal 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shal not at any time excede three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 

2. The members of a Division shal pay their dues to 
the Tresurer of the Association, and shal enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association, 

4. The officers of a Division shal be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shal, moreover, hav power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own 
business. The program of the Division meeting shal be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 


VIII 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has receivd the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Exeeutiv Council. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


I. In accordance with propositions of date January 8, 
1913, Voted: 


1. That the invitation of Harvard University to 
hold the next annual meeting under its aus- 
pices be accepted. 

2. That the Tresurer be instructed to pay to 
Professor James F. Hosic $21.10 for the ex- 
penses of the Committee on the Teaching of 
English Composition, 2 committee of the Cen- 
tral Division. 

3. That the following distinguisht foren scolars 
be recommended for Honorary Membership 
in the Association: 

Professor Gustav Roethe, University of 
Berlin. 

Professor Edward Schroeder, University 
of Gottingen. 

Professor Francesco Torraca, University 
of Naples. 

Professor Francesco Flamini, University 
of Pisa. 

Professor Abel Lefrane, Collége de France. 

4. That until further orders the Secretary of the 
Central Division be paid an annual salary of 
$100. 


II. In accordance with a proposition of date August 6, 
1913, Voted: 
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That the following letter be sent to the Hon- 
orable Oscar W. Underwood, M. C.:— 


Dear Sir:— 


The Modern Language Association of America, an 
organization of over eleven hundred scovl and college 
teachers, begs leav to enlist your aid ir opposition to 
the proposed import duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem 
on books in foren languages. We spea first for our- 
selvs and our students, many of whom ar poor men 
and women who can il afford increast cost of the tools 
by which they do their work. But most emfatically do 
we protest against a mesure the damage of which to 
the country at large must far outweigh any possible 
advantage from the point of view of revenue. We hold 
that it is undemocratic and un-American to obstruct 
the importation of those means of enlightenment 
which the older civilizations of Continental Europe ar 
stil capable of giving us, not merely in the heritage 
from previus generations, but also thru the productiy 
scolarship and authorship of the present day. 

The President of the Association has alredy written 
to you a personal letter of protest. The Association is 
now acting thru its Executiv Council because the ap- 
parent urgency of the business leavs no time for a gen- 
eral vote, which you may wel believ wud be unanimus 


Respectfully yours, 


{The Executiv Council | 


[A similar letter was sent to the Honorable F. M. Sim- 
mons, U. S. Senate, and a copy of each to the President 
of the United States. The proposed tax was not enacted. | 


III. In accordance with propositions of date October 2, 
1913, Voted: 


1. That the resignation of Professor Karl Young, 
Tresurer of the Association, to take effect 
January first, 1914, be accepted, with the 
thanks of the Association for his assiduous 
and productiv servis. 
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2. That Dr. Arthur F. Whittem, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, be appointed Tresurer from January 
first, 1914, until the next Union Meeting. 

3. That the offis of Tresurer’s Agent be abolisht. 

4. That the Association recommend to the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington the publica- 
tion of Professor C. S. Northup’s Studies in 
the Legend of Philibert. 


W. G. Howarp, 


Secretary. 
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The Recent Publications 


IN — 


International Modern Language Series 


Each of the following books contains introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. 


Halévy : Un Mariage d’Amour - - - 1st year 
A simple, charming story, well stayed to beginners i in high- 
school or college classes - - 25 cents 

Picard : La Petite Ville - - . 2d or 3rd year’ 


A comedy of manners in post- Morelehaary France, satirizing 
life in the small town - - - 40 cents 


Beaumarchais : Le Barbier de Séville - 3rd or 4th year 


An edition that will develop a gentine appreciation of this admir- 
able comedy - - - 45 cents 


Loti: Pécheur d’Islande - - - 3rd or 4th year 


The text of the original sunaterpiocs is here giv en in as complete 
form as possible - - - - 45 cents 


Corneille: Le Cid - - - - 3rd or 4th year 
This edition aids in a proper conception of Corneille’s drama as a 
piece of literature and as an historical and social docu- 
ment - - - - - 40 cents 


Jung Deutschland - - - : - Gronow 


A beginner’ s grammar and reader that is » theroughty German in 
spirit as wellas text - - - - $0 cents 


A Practical Spanish Grammar - CoESTER 


Besides presenting the essentials of Spanish grammar, this book 
includes those terms most necessary for social and commercial 
intercourse with Spanish-speaking peoples “ - $1.25 


Elementary Spanish Reader - - - HARRISON 


A simple first reader that gives the student at an early period an 
extensive vocabulary of everyday Spanish and a knowledge of 
Spanish sente nce-ciectuse - - - - - 50 cents 


SINN AND SGMPANY, Pubtisters 

BOSTON YORK CHICSGO 

LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Prokosch’s Lese- und Ubungsbuch. 


By Epvuarp Proxoscu, Professor in the University of Texas. 117 
pp- 12 mo. - - - 50 cents 

This attractive first year book presents a collection of forty simple 
Reading Texts, all dealing with Germany. ‘They are so arranged as to 
enforce systematically the principles of grammar already taken up, and 
further to give a systematic acquaintance with Germany in its various 
geographic parts, and with German history, life, and literature. Fragen 
accompany each text, and the explanatory notes are in German. The first 
year’s work is admirably rounded out by this combination of live and 
characteristically German “naterial for reading and conversation, with its 
systematic application to grammar study. Common sense runs thru it al! 
in its recognition of young pupils’ limitations. 


Storm: Pole Poppenspaler. 


Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by EvGenE LeseEr, 
Assistant Professor in Indiana University. 79 pp. of text. 16 mo. 
35 cents 
This artistic story commends itself in every way as a remarkably good 
text for second-year reading. It has all the best qualities of Storm’s 
work—sound sentiment, romantic realism and the perfect technique of the 
skilled short-story writer. ‘his edition is pemnbert thoro in its explana- 
tion of dialectic or idiomatic peculiarities. 


Balzac: Le Cousin Pons. 


Edited with introduction and notes by B. L. Bowen, Professor in the 
Ohio State University. 402 pp. oftext. 16mo. - - $1.00 

This edition of one of Balzac’s most powerful novels offers a complete 
text with the exception of a few necessary oe The notes while 
restricted, are adequate for the needs of an advanced class. 


Essays for College Men. 


Edited by NormMAN Foerster, FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER, and 
Karu Young, of the University of Wisconsin. 380 pp. 12mo. 81.25 

This collection of fourteen essays is primarily intended to be used as 
a textbook in ‘‘ Freshman English’’ but will also be useful wherever need 
is felt for reading of an intellectyal nature in connection with composition 
courses. Since the essays deal entirely with questions of education, science 
and art, the book has unity of purpose, and care has been taken to choose only 
essays which are clear and simple. Among the authors represented are 
President Wilson, Newman, Huxley, Tyndall, Arnold, and William 


James. 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York, Chicago, 
34 West 33d St. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
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New Modern Language Books 


CRAMER’S CA ET LA EN FRANCE . $0.45 


By J. Grant Cramer, formerly Instructor in Modern 
Languages, Lehigh University, Instructor of French and 
German, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 


FICK’S HIN UND HER ‘ $0.30 
By H. H. Ficx, Supervisor of German, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


DOWLING’S READING, WRITING, AND 
SPEAKING SPANISH . ; ‘ $0.75 


By MARGARET CAROLINE B. L., Instructor in 
Spanish, Mission High Schools, San Francisco. 


FONTAINE’S FRENCH PROSE COM- 


By C. Fonrarne, Assistant Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Columbia University. 


GRIMM’S DIE SIEBEN REISEN SIN- 


Edited by K. C. H. Drecnser, A. M., Master of German, 
Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GYP’S PETIT BLEU . 


Edited by F. Tu. Meyrian, Head of the Department of 
French, St. Agatha School, New York. 


HEBEL’S SCHATZKASTLEIN $0.40 
Edited by Menco Srern, Stern’s School of Languages, New 
York. 


Circulars on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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OXFORD GERMAN SERIES 


General Editor: JULIUS GOEBEL, Ph. D. 
Professor of Germanic Languages in the Gaiventin of Illinois. 
NEW VOLUMES 
Die Schwarze Galeere. Geschichtliche Erzihlung von Wilhelm Raabe. 
Edited with introduction, notes and Charles Wil- 
liams, Ph. D. Crown 8vo. Cloth.. 
Ludwig und Annemarie von Me!chior Moyr. Eiited with tetveduction and 
notes by F. G. G. Schmidt, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth........000..000 60c 
Psyche. Eine Novelle von Theodor Storm. Edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by Ewald Eiserhardt, Ph.D., and Ray W. Petten- 
gill, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth...... 50c 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Libussa. Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von Franz Grillparzer. Edited 
with introduction and notes by George O. Curme. Crown 8vo. Cloth 60c 
No annotated edition of thie play has been available heretofore, and this 
edition. so ably edited by Professor Curme, should be very welcome. 
‘The book is certainly an eminently valuable addition to your series 
Professor Curme’s work appeals to me because of its scholarly and 
sympathetic spirit.’’— Prof. O. E. Lessing, University of Illinois. 
A Practical Guide to a Scientific Study of the German te alee By 
August Prehn, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 
“Tt is a treasure. For two years I used Dr. Prekn’s notes and methods 
— in his classes, with the result that my pupils gained over four times as 
rge a vocabulary, read six times as many books, and wrote about ten times 
as many compositions as the neighboring High "Schools.”” —E. H. Guynn, 
Principal Ridgefield Publie School, Ridgefield, N. J. 


OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: RAYMOND WEEKS. Ph. D. 
Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures in Columbia University. 
NEW VOLUME 
Les Femmes Fortes. By Victorien Sardou. Edited by Albert Colin 
McMaster, A. M., and Francis B. Barton. Crown 8yve. Cloth. ....60c 


RECENTLY PUSLISHED 
Gobseck and Jésus-Christ en Fiandre. Ky Honoré de Balzac. Ediied sy 
Abdallah ou le Tréfie 4 Quatre Fevilles. By Edouard Laboulaye. . ec 
by sens Schinz, Ph. D. Vocabulary by Helen Maxwell er 
A pet of French Literature. By ©. H. Conrad Wright, A. M., Assistant 
Professor of French in Harvard University. 8vo. Cloth............ $3.00 
‘*4 conscientious piece of work . . . It yields to none of its American 
or English predecessors in soundness of scholarship or in range of informa- 
tion.”’—The Dial. 
‘At last we have a comprehensive and up-to-date history of French litera- 
ture.’’— The Outlook. 
‘By far the best manual on this subject in the English lanquage.’’— 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
Other Volumes in Preparation 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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REDUCTION SALE OF DR. G. H. BALG’S 


GOTHIC BOOKS 


A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language ($5.00), 
now stitched in 9 parts $2.00, bound $2.50 

The Gothic Literature, Syntax, etc. ($3.25), now stitched 
$1.50, bound $2.00 

Braune-Balg, Gothic Grammar, etc. ($1.35), now stitched 
$.75, bound $1.00 

The whole set stitched $4.00, bound $5.00 
Address: — ROLAND G. BALG, 
Mayville, Wis. 


or, Lemcke and Buchner, New York a 


Just Published 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 


By A. ARBIB-COSTA 


Instructor in Romance Languages, College of the City of New York. 


One volume, cloth, 304 pages - - $1.00 


By the same author 


| ITALIAN LESSONS 


One volume, cloth, 292 pages - - $1.00 


ITALIAN ‘BOOK COMPANY 
145-47 Mulberry Street - - New York 


Italian Books of every description. Catalog sent on application. 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works © 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 
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AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMFRICA 
Bryn Mawr CoLLEGE 

THe CaTHonic UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 

Tue TEacHERS’ REVIEW 

MARYLAND HIstToricaL MAGAZINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


jJ. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


GERMAN 


Gruss aus Deutschland, an elementary reader with a small vocabulary, 
by Dr. C. H. Holzwarth of Smith College. The narrative is all 
about Germany and is illustrated with numerous pictures of German 
scenes. It includes Fragen, Ubungen, notes, and vocabulary. 

90 cents 


Ein Charakterbild von Deutschland, a study of Germany and German 
life, compiled and edited with notes by Prof. M. B. Evans of Ohio 
State University and Friulein Elizabeth Merhaut of Leipzig, Ger- 
many. $1.00 


Stern’s Die Wiedertaufer, edited with notes, vocabulary, and questions 
ia German upon the text by Prof. F. B. Sturm of Iowa State 
University. 40 cents 

Hauff’s Der Zwerg Nase, an entirely new edition with exercises, notes, 
and vocabulary by Mr. O. R. Patzwald of the Santa Barbara, Cal., 
High School, and Mr. C. W. Robson. 30 cents 

Aus der Jugendzeit, six stories about children and for children, selected 


and edited with Ubungen, notes, and vocabulary by Mr. F. Betz of 
the East High School, ‘Rochester, cents 


Rogge’s Der grosse Preussenkonig, a fairly easy and very interesting 
life of Frederick the Great, with notes and vocabulary by Prof. W. 
A. Adams of Dartmouth College. 45 cents 


Keller’s Die drei gerechten Kammacher, edited with notes and vocabu- 
lary by Prof. H. G. Vollings of Pennsylvania State College. In press 


Frenssen’s Jorn Uhl, abridged and edited with notes by Prof. W. W. 
Florer of the University of Michigan. In press 


FRENCH 
La France qui travaille, interesting readings about industrial France. 
50 cents 
Selections from Montaigne, selected and edited with noies and vocabu- 
Jary by Prof. C. H. C. Wright of Harvard University. In press 
Seleciions from Calvin, edited by Prof. Daniel Jordan of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In press 


Baizac’s Eugénie Grandet, abridged and edited with notes and vocabu- 
lary by Prof. A. G. H. Spiers of Haverford College. In press 


Idiomatic French Composition, by Mlle. Adeline Pellissier of Simith 
College. In press 


D. C. HEATH & COQ., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIV COUNCL 


1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting ar expected to prepare ~ 
them for that particular purpose. Extremely technica] treatises may be red 
by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too. 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers red in full should be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


2, Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be red in full or not, shal 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, ¢ synopsis of its contents, 
consisting of soine fifty or sixty words. He shal state, at the same time, whether 
he thinks hig paper should Le presented by title only, commarized in an abstract, 
or ted in full’. The synopses of accepted papers ar to be printed on the pro- 
gram. 

8. The Secretary shal select the program from the papers thus offerd, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractiv. 
In‘general not more than an hour and a half shal be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session. 
and for social intercourse. 


4. The queition of publication id he dechded for each paper on its merits as 


sented at the meeting. 


5. Charges exceding an average of forty-five cents per gailey of the first 
proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 
Publications shal be paid by the authors incurring them. 
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-OPFICERS OF THE MODERN LANQUAGE “ASSOCIATION OF 
“AMERICA FOR THE YEAR 1915 


President, ALEXANDER BR. University of Wisconain, Madison, Ws, 
Howarp, Harvard Unwersity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Johna Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
H. THORNDIES, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


NAMED ABOVE AND 


@. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Aupert B. Faust, Cornell University, [haca, N.Y. 
Garixy, University of California, Berkeley, Cai. 
Manrow D. ump, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Po. 
L, Lowszs, Washington University, St. Lewis, Mo. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
W. G. Howagp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wiréon, Stat: "niversity of Iowa, Iowa City, In. 


James W. Batour, Johns Hopkins Unietrsity, Baltimore, Md, 
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